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IS IT PEACE, EUROPE? 



HITLER BOMBSHELL 

GOOD AND EVIL IN 
. r THE SCALES 

The Immense Opportunity Now 
In Our Grasp 

EQUALITY AND PEACE ALL ROUND? 

A bombshell has fallen upon Europe 
once again, and all the week-end men 
were asking everywhere if it would be 
the end of all things or the beginning 
of better days. 

1 The CN believes (hat in all these 
exciting events is the great 'possibility and. 
even the great hope of Peace for Europe. , 

■: It may be said in the language of 
card-players that the cards are now all 
on the table ; and what we have to do 
iS to see that the game is played, not for 
the good of one, but for the good of all. 

Right Way and Wrong Way 
f It must be said at once that Germany’s 
ways are not our ways, and that what 
lias been done has in it the terrible risk 
of war as well as the great hope of peace. 
Every man in this country believes that 
Germany has been unjustly treated, but 
nearly every man believes that Herr 
Hitler’s way of putting things right is 
riot the proper way. On the other hand 
it must be admitted that Germany 


GREATEST SHIP AND 
MEANEST SLUM 

King Edward Walks 
\ Round Both 

LITTLE TALKS WITH THE 
POOR AT HOME 

The King’s first visit as King to the 
hard-hit area of Clydeside will liever 
be forgotten by those,who saw it. 

He walked for seven miles about the 
most wonderful ship in the world, the 
Queen Mary, sitting in its armchairs, 
turning on taps in the cabins, and, like a 
boy, balancing a penny on the edge of 
the engine to see how smoothly it ran. 

And from all this magnificence King 
Edward passed into the slums from a 
world of pride and power to the world of 
human misery of which no man is more 
ashamed than he (or more determined to 
end it). 

With Mr and Mrs Queen 

Wc may imagine how thrilled the 
tenement dwellers were when they 
opened their doors and saw King 
Edward standing there, raising his hat 
and saying “ May I come in ? ” 

He went to a blind steelworker’s home 
in which seven people live in a kitchen 
and a bedroom. Oddly enough the blind 
man is named Thomas Queen, and as the 
King opened the door and asked if he 
might enter the man replied .“ Certainly ; 
come right in: who are you ? ” “I am 
your King',” the visitor said as he shook 
hands with Mr Queen. “ What a fine 
child I The said to Mrs Queen, looking'at 
a baby two weeks old; and then : 
V HoW do you manage to live in this 
home ? ” Mrs Queen was ready, and 
she said, " We are doing our best until 
you get us a new one.” To which the 
King replied, “ I certainly will." 

“ God Bless Your Majesty ” 

In another tenement King Edward 
went upstairs and found>six in one room, 
and in another he climbed, to the top 
floor and found a five-year-old boy, 
Charlie Storrie. ” Are ' you my new 
King ? ”, asked the . boy, and the King 
shook hands with' him and said, “Yes, 
sonny ; I am your new King.” 

And so it went on, the people cheering 
wildly as he passed among them and 
crying out “ God bless Your Majesty.” 
Then the King had tea with the Lord 
Provost and told him that these people 
should have better homes than the 
appalling places he had seen. We may 
imagine that he added that the nation 
which could build that great ship could 
also build clean homes for its people. 

God bless His Majesty. 


Modesty in Extremis 

Magdalen Man Makes Good 

Heading of an article on King 
Edward in an Oxford papei 


tried the proper way and failed. Let us 
see what lias led up to all these events. 

Nazism has grown out of Germany's 
sense of injustice. The Treaty of 
Versailles was unjust, but she was 
compelled to sign it. Years later, as the 
war feeling passed away, France, Italy, 
Britain, and Germany signed a treaty 
at Locarno guaranteeing France against 
German attack and Germany against 
French attack. It was like a treaty 
of equals, but there was still a mark of 
inferiority in it for Germany, for she 
was still not allowed to put soldiers 
into the Rhineland area. 

Germany’s Offer 

Germany then joined the League in 
the hope of getting full equality, but 
she failed. France would not give her 
equality. The League would not give it : 
her. : Then Hitler arose, and since then 
Nazism has taken equality for itself. 
Germany has denounced the Peace 
Treaty, has armed in spite of it, and wo 
ourselves have entered into a Naval 
Treaty with her. She, therefore, con¬ 
siders the Versailles Treaty dead, and 
has thrown over the last of its forbidding 
clauses by marching troops into the 
Rhineland. 

But with this Germany has taken a 
great step. She came into the League 
to get equality and failed ; now she has 
taken equality and offers to come back 
to the League with it. It is a very 
great step. 

In addition to joining the League 
Germany offers to sign new treaties of 
peace with France and Belgium for 25 


Adolphus Frederick, the seventh son of George the Third—one of the Gainsborough portraits on 
exhibition at Sir Philip Sassoon’s house In London. See page 5 
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years, to agree to an Air Pact, and even 
to make another, neutral zone on the 
Rhineland border if France and Belgium 
will do the same. 

All this Herr Hitler explained in a 
speech which will be for ever famous. He 
made it at a meeting of the Reichstag, 
which has now been dissolved in readi¬ 
ness for new elections. It has all hap¬ 
pened now because France raised a new 
situation by making a treaty with 
Russia. Feeling uneasy, and losing 
confidence in the Locarno Treaty now 
that Germany has rc-arined, France 
called Russia to her aid in case of need. 
Germany thereupon declared that the 
Russian treaty was an infringement of 
Locarno. France did not take this view 
and offered to submit it to the Hague 
Court, but in the meantime Germany 
acted by sending troops into the 
Rhineland as a mark of equality, and 
at the same time offering peace to every¬ 
body all round, offering to come back 
to the League, and hoping that all other 
outstanding questions would settle them¬ 
selves at Geneva. 


It all seems splendid. France is not 
so sure, and many other people are not. 
quite sure that they can rely on Hitler. 

Is he honest? If so, this is all great 
hews ; if not, it is a way to war. 

Does he want peace in the West in order 
to be free to make war in the East ? He is 
very bitter about Russia and Bolshevism. 

Is Nazism breaking up, and is this 
the Dictator's last bid for support ? 

Is, the occupation of the Rhineland a 
last bold stroke for the support of the Army 
( 1 which keeps Hitler where he is), and is the 
peace side of his proposal the last great bid 
for the support of the People (who are 
said to be more and more discontented with 
everything) ? 

These, are questions everybody is 
asking. About some of them we may be 
more certain when these words appear. 
What seems certain now is that a thing 
.done stupidly (the tearing up of treaties 
and the defiance of the League) may lead 
to a new start and the end of the stale¬ 
mate which has been a nuisance and an 
obstacle of peace for so many years. 

Continued on page 2 
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As Cold As Can Be 

The Search For Absolute 
Zero 

When Sir William Bragg opened the 
Exhibition of Very Low Temperatures • 
at the Science Museum he said that 
Science’s effort to climb down to the 
lowest was in its way as exciting as the 
ambition of those other climbers to 
reach the top of Everest. 

Another illustration he gave... of the 
long-drawn-out struggle to reach the 
point of Absolute Zero was most striking. 
At that temperature all the heat would 
have drained out of a body of whatever 
kind, metal or mineral or solid gas, 
though heat from its surroundings was 
always striving to get into it. The 
attempt to drain it was like trying to 
empty a bucket at the bottom'of the sea. 
What Nobody Quite Knows 

At the Science Museum are shown 
all the steps which scientific men have 
taken to empty the bucket.: They can 
never quite empty it, ■ but Haase, the 
latest to try, has got down to within less 
than a thousandth of a degree of that 
mysterious Zero. , 

What would happen to a body at that 
temperature nobody quite knows. Sir 
William Crookes wondered if all its 
. atoms would be frozen into stillness, but 
nowhere docs, it seem to exist even in the. 
frozen emptiness between the stars. No 
solid helium gas lowered to within less 
than a degree of ft is shown at South 
Kensington, but in the exhibition are 
bodies colder than anything _ existing 
naturally on Earth. 

We wonder if Sir William Bragg, as ho 
delivered liis enchanting lecture, re¬ 
membered ■ the story of Lord Playfair 
arid Niagara. ..Sir William stood amid 
marvels such as air flowing like water,' 
hydrogen flames cutting steel as if it 
were cheese, quicksilver so solid with' 
cold as to form a hammer, rubber frozen 
till it was more brittle than glass; and : 
many other wonders achieved by men of 
science in the search for the Absolute 
Zero. 

Lord Playfair and Niagara 

■The story wc.are thinking of is that 
the famous scientist Joule, dreaming of 
all these things, said one day to Lord 
Playfair, "Will you go to Niagara 
with me ? " . 

Playfair was busy and poor, so he 
hesitated, asking if the visit was to see 
the marvels of the Falls, to ponder their 
beauty, and observe their titanic force.' 
" No,.’’ said Joule, " I want to know the 
difference of . the temperature of the 
water at the top and at the bottom." 

Playfair did not go, and. Joule did not. 
He married instead, and went to Switzer¬ 
land;'arid there Lord Kelvin met him. 
Joule was entirely happy, leading his 
bride by one hand while in the other he 
carried a thermometer! 


Is It Peace, Europe ? 

Continued trora page X 

It may be that the resolve of the 
British people to put on their armour has 
set other nations thinking, and we must 
all hope that the next few weeks will see 
a saner outlook in Europe and set the 
hearts of its hundreds of ■ millions of 
people beating with a new hope that will 
drive out fear. 

Once to every man and nation comes the 

moment to decide, .■ 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for 
the good or evil side ; • 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah', 
offer.ing.each the bloom or blight, . 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and the 

sheep upon the. right, . ■-■ ■■ 

And the choice goes by forever twixt that 
darkness and that light. 

Hast thou chosen, 0 my people, on whose 
1 party thou shalt stand ? 
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Herr Hitler To The World 

• - ' ; » ___ 

His Historic Speech Before the Reichstag 


We take this,front the historic speech of 
Herr Hitler to the German Reichstag last 
Saturday ; it'has been noted everywhere that 
he was pale and much moved in making it, 
and exhausted at the end of it, as if making a 
declaration he felt to be momentous. 

. History will one day record that since 


other European peoples, but they claim 
just the same right to live as the others. 
They have just as little longing to die as 
• heroes for a fantastic idea as have the 
French or English. 

The bitterness of war memories is 


Little News Reel 

A British protest lias been sent to 
Italy against the continued bombing of 
the British Red Cross. In one attack 
a British officer was killed. 

Flight-Lieutenant Tommy Rose ar¬ 
rived at Croydon on Monday morning 
from Capetown, having broken the 
previous record for the journey, six and 
a half days, by over five hours. 


the end of the war the Earth has been a 
prey to spiritual, political, and economic 
revolutions,' such as usually occur but 
once in a thousand years and give to 
peoples and continents a special meaning 
and character. 

. Not only human economic or political 
ideas are collapsing and burying beneath 
their ruins the representatives, indi¬ 
viduals, parties, organisations, and 
States which have believed in them ; no, 
a world of transcendental conceptions is 
being demolished, a god is being de¬ 
throned, religions and Churches are being 
uprooted, the next world has become a 
void, and this world, with all its suffering, 
is proclaimed as being the only existence. 

Empires and kingdoms are crashing 
down and even the memory of them is 
being wiped out, just as, on the other 


-vanishing. Those whom I once regarded 
as enemies now appear to bo honourable 
fighters. Germany has no 'interest in 
seeing France suffer. France would 
gain no advantage from German mis¬ 
fortune; 

The young German of 23 was just 
one year old when the war broke out ; 
therefore he cannot be made responsible 
for this international catastrophe. The 
overwhelming majority of German men 
have gone to war because they could 
not help it. They have done their duty, 
as any other honest Frenchman or 
Englishman. This German people lias 
just as many good and bad qualities as 
all the others. 

The German people needs no special 
help to assert itself in life, but it refuses 
to be worse off and have less chance than 
the other nations. 


Every peasant in Russia between 18 
and 45 must in future work six days a 
year on road-making without pay. 

The biggest insurance company in the . 
world, the Prudential, had an "income 
last year of a million pounds a week. 

'About £50,000 a year is being spent 
.by the Government on trying to find ; a 
non-skid road. • 

About 60,000' school children were 
among the 422,000 visitors to the 
Chinese Exhibition, which closed at the' 
Royal Academy last week. 


THE WITTY LADY AND 
THE PLAYBOY 

We think C N readers will like to read this 
merry wit from the Parliamentary report, the' 
speakers being - Lady Astor and Mr A. P. 
Herbert of Punch. 



The King Among His People on Clydeside 


■ Lady Astor : ’ We all know what to 
expect from the member for Oxford' 
University. He is the playboy of the 
drinking world. 

Mr Herbert: May I suggest that a’ 
regular course of narcotics would be' 
extremely good for the noble lady ? 
She would then not be so restless in this' 
House. , 

Lady Astor : The noble lady will be 
restless in this House long after the. 
honourable member for Oxford , Uni-'■ 
versify has left if. ' ' 

GERMANY’S FIVE POINTS 

■ These are the five points bf Germany’s' 
Peace Offer’to. the nations. ■ 


In which other country on Earth could a king move so 
freely with the crowd, with not a policeman visible? 


hand, parliamentary democracies are 
being given up by the nations to make 
way for new political conceptions. 

In the meanwhile the horrors of un¬ 
employment, hunger, and misery are 
haunting the people and have already 
engulfed millions of human beings in 
their toils ; but these see with astounded 
eyes that the god of war has not laid 
aside his armour, but, on the contrary, is 
striding the Earth bristling with weapons 
more than ever before.. Where formerly 
armies of hundreds of thousands fought 
for the political aims of an imperial 
dynasty, a cabinet, or a nationality, 
today armies of millions are arming for 
war in defence of new spiritual con¬ 
ceptions, for world revolution; for 
Bolshevism, or even for the No-More- 
War idol. 

• The European nations are, after all, a 
family—sometimes a quarrelsome family, 
but closely related with one another. 
It -is not wise to believe that, in so small 
a house as Europe, it is possible to 
have different conceptions of right.' If 
the rest of the world often speaks of 
a “ German problem ’’ it is useful to 
be sure about the meaning of this prob¬ 
lem. For many people this problem lies 
in the difference between the German 
regime and that of other countries. This 
problem exists for many people; in the 
alleged lust for war of the German people, 
in their aggressive intentions or in. the 
ability which they.are believed : to;have 
of getting the better of'their opponents. 

But actually the German problem is 
quite different. Here, on a restricted 
and not everywhere-fertile soil, there- 
arc 67 million people living.- 'These 
people are not less industrious than the 


There is no better proof of Germany’s 
love of peace than the fact that the 
German people, in spite of its ability and 
bravery, and despite its great numbers, 
has secured for itself such a modest share 
of the world's area and vital goods. 

In 1932 Germany was on the verge of 
Bolshevism. The man who wanted to 
save Germany from Bolshevism had to 
solve the problem of German sovereignty, 
not in order to help other nations, but 
to save them from Bolshevism. This 
struggle for sovereignty, which I have 
been fighting for three years, is not the 
establishment of a European problem, 
but its solution. 

I have made up my mind to enforce 
German sovereignty and to labour for 
European understanding. 

I did not reject cooperation with 
Russia, as some of my opponents say, 
but I rejected Bolshevism claiming to 
rule the world. 

It is really a tragic misfortune that the 
Versailles Treaty should have created a 
situation which the French people believe 
themselves to be specially interested in 
maintaining. 

, Europe is divided into two halves. 
One half is composed of independent 
national States of peoples with whom 
we are tied by history and culture, and 
with whom we want to be tied for ever, 
just as with the free and independent 
nations outside Europe. The other half 
is being governed by that intolerant 
Bolshevist philosophy which claims 
general international rule. We do not 
want to get into intimate contact with 
this, apart from the usual political, 
economic, and international relations. 


; 1.' She is ready to join with France 
and Belgium in establishing a zone’ 
between their countries which will have 
119 military. 

;. 2 . She is ready to make non-aggression 
pacts with France and Belgium for 
25 years, and to include Holland. 

3. She is ready to conclude an Air 
Pact among the Western Powers. 

4. She is ready to make peace pacts 
with all Eastern States bordering on 
Germany, even with Lithuania, with 
which she has lately been unfriendly. ■ , 

5. Having now attained full equality, 
of sovereignty over the entire country, ' 
she is now ready to return to the League. 


Things Said 

Probably the whole future of civili¬ 
sation will he decided in the next 25 
years. Sir Evelyn Wrench 

We are the most densely vehicled 
country in the world. Air Hore-Belisha 

It is the business of the League of 
Nations to keep the conscience of the 
nations awake. Professor Gilbert Murray , ■ 

The -world is .waiting for a bokl, : 
straightforward lead by this country. 

Mr Wickham Steed 

No submarine menace will ever break 
this country, and no air menace will 
break it. Sir Roger Keyes 

In former days it did not matter so 
much how many runs had been scored, 
but in what manner they had been made. 

/CB. Fry." 

There are plenty of chances to make" 
mistakes, and we shall make them. 

BBC Director of Television . 

; This comes as a relief, for England is 
, one of the police Powers of the world. 

■ Representative of a small 
nation on our Defence policy 
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Hoisting the Ensign—Girls of the Queen Mary School at Lytham in Lancashire visited the Hoisting the Sail—This picture'mlght have been taken on a quiet country river. It shows a scene 
Queen Mary to hoist the flag they made for the liner. Sir Edgar Britten 19 helping them. on the lake In Regent's Park in London when two girls were preparing their boat for a sail. 


WmmM 

Amid Antarctic Ice—The royal research ship Discovery making its way through pack ice 
when going to the rescue of Mr Lincoln Ellsworth and Mr Herbert Hollick - Kenyon, 


Shipyard Scene—The Queen Mary as she lies in the fUtlng-out basin at Clydebank, seen 
through a maze of gigantic shipyard derricks. The King inspected the vessel last Thursday. 
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TELEVISION NEAR ? SCHOLARS ON STRIKE THE UNIVERSAL 


GERMANY FIRST 

The Seeing-Telephone in 
Leipzig and Berlin 

MR SELFRIDGE'S LITTLE WONDER 

In Germany, where, as in England, 
television is straggling hard to find 
its feet (or its eyes ?), they have stolen- 
a march on us. 

At Leipzig the Fair has afforded the 
opportunity of establishing a television 
service by telephone with Berlin too 
miles away. It is the first in the world. 

Seeing and hearing together take place 
between four telephone booths, two in 
each town. The would-be communicator, 
having notified the person lie wishes to 
sec, enters the booth and sits in an arm¬ 
chair tilted to the best angle for inspect¬ 
ing a pane of glass about nine inches 
square in front of him. 

Seeing and Hearing Miles Apart 

Beneath are a strong light and the 
photographic apparatus to produce his 
own portrait in Leipzig or Berlin. 

Communication having been estab¬ 
lished, he secs in the glass the head and 
shoulders of the person to whom he is 
speaking, and at the same time that 
person hears his voice and sees his head 
and shoulders. 

-The installation lias been made partly 
by the German Post-Office and partly by 
a German company in which one of our 
own companies (Baird Television) holds 
sliafes. A notable fact about it is that 
communication is made by telephone 
cable and not by wireless. 

It is in this way that our own General 
Post Office intends to broadcast tele¬ 
vision this year. As noted in the C N 
a fortnight ago the television pictures 
require signals of a higher frequency than 
those employed for ordinary broadcast¬ 
ing, and could lie sent by wireless only 
for comparatively short distances. 

London and Birmingham 

But the GPO staff has constructed a 
new telephone cable over which these 
television signals can pass for long dis¬ 
tances to selected stations. From those 
places they can be broadcast by wireless. 

One section of the cable has been laid 
from Faraday House first to Broad¬ 
casting House and then on to the 
Alexandra Palace transmitting station. 
When this cable has been tested and 
found satisfactory it will be joined up 
with a cable route between London and 
Birmingham. • A part of it has been laid 
between Birmingham and Northampton. 
It will be extended to Manchester. 

From each of these towns the tele¬ 
vision images as received will be broad¬ 
cast. The end of the year should see it 
working. Before that time it will be seen 
(and heard). Perhaps wliat Leipzig and 
Berlin are doing today London and 
Birmingham will do better tomorrow. 

At the Alexandra Palace end the 
television.. station is approaching com¬ 
pletion, The last operation is that of 
fixing the 215-fect wireless mast on the 
rebuilt 84-feet brick tower. From the 
upper part of the mast will spread two 
sets' of arms carrying short lengths of 
vertical aerial wire. These will be the 
short-wave broadcasters. 

A Great Achievement 

: Testing of short waves for the purpose 
of wireless television has been taking 
place at Broadcasting House. Alexandra 
Palace will bo testing on a bigger scale 
during May and June, and it is hoped 
that in July all will be ready for the public. 
• Even now a very great achievement 
has been interesting hundreds of people 
in London, for Mr Selfridge, with his 
unfailing enterprise, has a. system by 
which any of us may book at his store 
for Mr H. G. Wells’s film Things to Come 
and see the clerk at ■ the theatre in 
■Leicester Square reserving the scats. 


How Our Universities 
Were Born 

POOR SAMUEL JOHNSON’S 
COLLEGE 

The amusing one-day strike of 
undergraduates of Pembroke College, 
Oxford,- against the price and quality 
of their dinners is an echo of strikes in 
ancient days which had memorable 
effects on the education of the world. 

We owe the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge to strikes. , 

Universities in the old days had no 
great buildings. Students would gather 
about a scholar or a body of scholars, 
without colleges, content to house them¬ 
selves like campers. If anything dis¬ 
pleased them they packed up and left, 
perhaps to form a new teaching centre 
of their own, always carrying the torch 
of learning farther, always extending the 
boundaries of knowledge in a world of 
ignorance and darkness. 

All our youth had to go to Europe for 
their higher teaching, first to Bologna 
and afterwards to Paris, which had the 


Seeing By Telephone 



How the speakers appear to one another 


.. 1 



In a television-telephone box of the Berlin and 
Leipzig service. See previous column 


beginnings of her university early in 
the twelfth century. During the time of 
Becket our Henry the Second quarrelled 
with the King of France, so the English 
students lightly said Goodbye, crossed 
the Channel, and founded Oxford. 

More than half a century passed before 
Oxford had a college in which students 
. could live, but before that there had 
occurred a strike in which weapons were 
used, men were killed, ■ and two Oxford 
citizens -were hanged. That did not 
suffice to appease the wrath of other 
students. Off they went in a body to a 
town exactly as far from London as 
Oxford; and in 1209 they brought 
Cambridge University into being. But 
not until 1284 did Bishop Balsam of 
Ely give them their first college of Peter- 
house, modelled on Merton College at 
Oxford, the first true coliege in the world. 

It was to Pembroke College that Dr 
Johnson went in 1728, so poor a lad that 
lie could not attend lectures because his 
toes were through his: shoes, so proud 
that when friends left new boots on his 
doormat he threw them ' out of the 
. window. Pood bills trod bled him, but he 
did not strike ; he. left because liq could 
not pay the modest fees. "" .. 


Language 

Signs That Everybody 
Knows 

We all wish for a universal language, 
and, according to that high authority 
on speech-signs Sir Richard Paget, the 
problem has been solved in part by 
those who have no actual language. 

He has been superintending the per¬ 
formance of a poetic drama in dumb 
show in which the hero and heroine, 
marooned 011 an island of barbarians, 
save their lives by their ability to 
converse by signs with a savage chief. 

According to Herodotus, two children, 
taken from their parents and tended in 
solitude by a man who spoke no word to 
them, learned after a .time to utter 
sounds with meaning, the sounds being 
their word for bread. Sir 'Richard 
would have it that children so . left 
would not trouble to learn speech, which 
in such circumstances would not be 
natural to them, but would communicate 
by signs, as deaf mutes do. 

So natural and instinctive is this sign- 
speech, he says, that deaf mutes from 
China would be able to converse with 
those of an English town. We all use 
signs more than we realise. The natives 
of Naples, he says, have a sign language 
based on that of the Red Indians. 

This discovery seems at last to explain 
a mystery which has perplexed genera¬ 
tions of travellers. Often it has hap¬ 
pened that in some strange land, when 
the life of a white man has been endan¬ 
gered, and his death imminent at the 
hands of savages, some sign the white 
man has unconsciously made has been 
found to be intelligible by his captors, 
and he has been saved. 


Putting The Times Into 
a Cake 

The death of Mr Francis Berry recalls 
many kind acts to the memory of his 
friends, and among them his ingenuity 
in helping a prisoner of war. 

This man was said to be like a wild 
cat in his passionate love of freedom. 
Surely be would go mad or die in 
captivity ! The long days dragged on, 
and people said that his mother was 
forgetting him. What was happening 
to the restless and forgotten prisoner ? 

He was receiving regular cheerful 
notes and presents of food from Francis 
Berry. Of course he was hungry for 
news, and war news was not allowed in 
letters; but Berry got over that. He 
constantly sent cakes which had been 
cooked in grease-proof paper, and under 
the cake the prisoner always found a 
precis of news taken from The Times. 

The story recalls romantic tales of 
files sent into prison concealed in loaves 
of bread, but it is true and not romance. 


A BLESSING FOR THE EVEREST MEN 

From Darjeeling the mountaineers 
have now s.et their faces toward Everest, 
with the blessing of a Tibetan Lama. 

The Head Lama of the Ghoom 
Monastery blessed the mountaineers and 
their porters, and we can well imagine 
that the native porters will march 
forward more sturdily and hopefully 
because of the blessing. The brave 
Englishmen and Scots who arc preparing 
to risk their lives in the fifth attempt to 
conquer the unconquered peak will take 
it for a good omen. 

, The goodwill of European and Asiatic, 
Briton and Tibetan, goes with them. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Bootes. V . . .. .. . Bo-o-teez 

Chara . . . . . . . Kay-rah 

Indigirka .... In-de-gir-kah 
Pannonia . . ’ . . Pah-no-ne-ah 

Procyon . ' . . . .' . Pro-se-on 


FOOTBALL FIELD OR 
A BETTING TRADE? 

The Shadow Over a 
Great Game 

WHERE IS THE SPIRIT OF SPORT? 

There is much opposition to the Football 
League’s fine attempt to stamp out betting and 
keep the game clean. This explains why. We 
take it from the Manchester Guardian. 

For every shilling contributed to the 
support of League football 14s 7d is 
spent on the pools. More money is taken 
by pool proprietors as clear, profit each 
week than the total gate money in the 
English League. . 

Seven hundred thousand pounds is 
often quoted as the aggregate weekly 
income of the pools this season. More 
money goes to one pool proprietor every 
week as clear profit than is paid weekly 
to all the 968 footballers who play in the 
44 matches of the English League. 

Weekly Profits of the Pools 

Various estimates have been made of 
the weekly profits of the largest pool 
concern. If, as many investigators 
believe, it has averaged £7000 weekly 
during this season on a moderate 
estimate, it exceeds the whole amount 
paid to the 88 elevens which provide the 
Saturday’s football, for the wages of 
those who actually play runs to some¬ 
thing like £6500. 

No wonder the pool promoters raise a 
shout about the wickedness of interfer¬ 
ence. Dabbling in pools is no' mug’s 
game for them. . 

Football clubs do not exist for earning 
dividends but to provide sport: football 
pools are run to make profit for the few 
by preying upon sport. Which side is 
really unsporting—that which fosters 
sport without thought of dividends, or 
that which battens on sport for the sake 
of gain ? . 

Why, then, all this stir about the 
autocracy of the guardians of football ? 
Would they not fail in their duty if they 
did nothing to remove this parasite that 
has fastened upon the sport ? Should 
they not be supported by all who believe! 
in clean sport ? Has not all this talk 
about boycotting football matches arisen 
because so many people are concerned 
about pools, not about football ? Where 
is the British spirit of sportsmanship ? 

Smiling Face and 
Happy Heart 

An exhibition of drawings by Arthur, 
Watts, the Punch artist, shows how 
much of gaiety arid lightheartedness 
passed away with him. 

He was always cheery. He would 
always look on the bright side of things, 
putting behind him all that was ugly 
and bitter in life. A friend who knew 
him well tells us that when the war broke 
out lie declared lie would have nothing 
to do with it, but would sail away to 
another country in his small yacht. But 
the next the friend heard of him was 
that Arthur Watts was in the North Sea 
doing his bit with the mine-sweepers. 

He was at Zeebrugge, and this brave 
and happy spirit was quenched at last 
when an air liner crashed. But while he 
lived he made the world laugh with him ; 
his way of meeting adversity was to 
laugh at it. 


25 MILES UP IN 68 MINUTES 

A small balloon equipped for auto¬ 
matic wireless signalling was sent up 
from the observatory near Kiev. 

It shot up to the stratosphere, about 
seven miles high, in 12 minutes, and here 
signalled that the temperature was 
57 degrees belqw zero. 

Continuing its journey upward to 
about 25 miles, reached in 68 minutes, it 
reported that the temperature there was 
14 degrees higher than at seven miles. 
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GAINSBOROUGH 

Great Opportunity To See 
100 of His Pictures 

DELIGHT YOURSELF 
AND HELP A CHARITY 

A wonderful and beautiful exhibition 
of Gainsborough pictures is open, for 
all this month at Sir Philip Sassoon’s 
house, 45 Park Lane. 

It is in aid of a noble charity, and is' a 
splendid opportunity of doing good and 
satisfying • ourselves with the sight of 
immortal pictures rarely seen, some lent 
from the King’s collection, 

The exhibition contains 95 paintings 
and 43 drawings, including some of the • 
most exquisite examples of Gains¬ 
borough’s art, many of which have never 
before been shown to the public. 

What strikes us immediately on visit- ■ 
ing the exhibition is that Gainsborough 
is first and foremost pure English. All 
his landscapes are of our English country¬ 
side, of the quiet Suffolk trees, valleys, 
and lanes among which lie was born and 
spent his youth, loving them so ardently • 
that he glorified them for ever in lovely 
glowing colours on his canvases. * ■ 

In Suffolk Fields and Woods 

In his first period, when Gainsborough 
was painting from the fields and woods 
of Suffolk, there was no tradition of 
English landscape painting, and his most 
serious rival was Richard Wilson ; but 
in Wilson’s work there ; was nothing 
native. So we see that Gainsborough is 
to be considered as one of the first of 
our great.native landscape painters. 

It was in i 760 that Gainsborough 
moved to Bath and set up as a portrait 
painter. In his portraits we see again 
the intense Englishness of his expression. 
He painted tile people of his time in 
unaffected poses. He drew his inspira¬ 
tion from the sitters, representing them 
: in their natural dignity and beauty. 

Delightful Examples 

Many of Gainsborough’s-portraits are 
landscapes as well. Two delightful 
examples in this direction are Mr and 
Mrs-Andrews, painted in 1748, while he 
was still at Ipswich, and the Browns'ksf 
Tunstall, both of which are in the 
present exhibition, Gainsborough liked 
to-place’his subjects in rural settings, 
with results which proved very beautiful, ; 
for the green trees and meadows made a 
perfect background for the portraits of : 
his English folk. No doubt he did this 
to satisfy his passionate love ..of land-' 
scape, for he always preferred it to por¬ 
traiture. It is recorded by one who knew 
him that he -was testy and . capricious ■ 
when at work; on a portrait,. but “all 
gaiety and imagination in the skies " 
if a landscape was on the easel. Yet we 
find in all his portraits an ease of pose 
and a perfect arrangement of the subject. 

Lovely and Gem-Like Colours 

Gainsborough’s colours are lovely and - 
gem-like. As a transmuter of paint into 
warm flesh, flowing silks and laces, and 
waving trees jt is doubtful if he had any 
equal; certahtly’lie had no superior. 

We are indebted to Gainsborough for 
having preserved for us the personalities 
of eminent people of the middle 18th 
century, . An amusing story is. told of his 
ability to record likenesses at a very - 
early age. : Seeing the face of a .man 
peeping over tlie fence of his father’s : 
orchard young Thomas took out his 
pencil and sketched him, but when the 
man began ’ an assdult on a pear tree 
young Gainsborough interrupted ’ him, 
whereupon the man fled, being identified 
afterwards by Gainsborough’s sketch. 

.... Like every true artist Gainsborough’s 
work was not for his own time alone, but 
for all time. He is immortal. 


Looking out from a window on the observation promenade in the dining-room, 
of Germany’s gigantic new Zeppelin, which is now under going trials. 


Invisible Rays Light 
the Plane 

STRADDLING A RADIO BEAM 

Invisible fog-piercing beams arc to 
guide the aeroplane home to its 
aerodrome. 

The first beam • apparatus to be 
tested in England was set up at the 
Heston aerodrome in Middlesex, and 
resembles in its working a German 
invention described in the C N a year ago. 

The beams are sent out from trans¬ 
mission points in the aerodrome. The 
aeroplane pilot picks them up by a 
special wireless receiving set weighing 
about 20 pounds and carried on the 
plane. His set will give him by wireless 
signals as clear a view of the aerodrome 
he is approaching as if lie were looking 
qt it in clear sunshine, or could sec its 
beacon lights. In some ways he will 
sight it better. 

Like Dots and Dashes 

Imagine a picture of the aerodrome 
with no fog to hide it. A wireless 
transmitter sends out a horizontal 
.beam, which may be drawn as a line 
running from end to end of the aero¬ 
drome. Along this line the approaching 
plane will do best to land. 

When the plane is coming near its 
pilot, if he is on the line of the beam, 
hears a continuous note in his earphones. 
When to the right of it the note changes 
to a series of short notes like dots; to 
the left of it it changes to longer, 
separated notes like, dashes. 

This settles the direction to be taken; 
but another set of invisible beams guides 
the pilot in his descent. In the middle 
of the aerodrome is another transmitter 
sending out beams along the line of 
the horizontal one, but directing them 
upward at various angles. On his 
straight path the pilot will come across 
one or other of these upward pointing 
landing beams. 

Gliding Down the Beam 

A neon light springs up in his box, 
and a. sound comes with it. He is 
able to decide by these indications 
whether the upward pointing beam is 
suited to the gliding angle of his plane. 
If it is he begins to glide down the beam. 

He keeps on his own selected beam 
by pointers which tell him at once if 
he is a foot too high or too low. The 
beam down which lie is gliding flattens 
out;, when near the ground. ;The pilot 
flying along it is enabled by his pointers 
to flatten out also. 

Thus "straddling an invisible ray the 
airman can make a happy landing in 
the thickest ,fog. •. ■ .. : . 

KANNEMEYSIM 

.Last-, year Mr Robert MeEwen,:. of 
Tarkadstad, in South Africa, brought a 
strange-locking bone to the museum 
Curator, at East London. 

The curator was interested, for it was 
obviously prehistoric, and soon a party 
of enthusiasts from East London arrived 
at the farm where it had been found and 
began to dig for more. They unearthed 
a number of bones, and now a skeleton 
has taken shape of a strange kind of 
tortoise mammai, millions of years old. 

It bears the ponderous name of Kanne- 
meyeria simocciphalus. It is an almost 
perfect specimen, only part of the left 
leg-being missing.. Except for a few 
bones possessed.by the British Museum, 
which are incomplete and cannot be 
fitted together, it is believed' that no 
other museum in the world has a speci¬ 
men of this ancient creature. 

MEN OF THE STORM . ' 

The fjtormy winter has ' given our 
gallant lifeboatmen unusually hazardous 
experiences. The boats have been out 
283 times, and since September a dozen 
medals for gallantry have been awarded. 
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The Battle of Life 

In something we were reading 
on education we found the 
following sentence : 

We suggest that education.should 
fit pupils for the battle of life in a 
modern world. 

If life were wholly a battle this 
would be excellent doctrine, but 
fortunately for man life is a com¬ 
plex thing in which fighting for 
existence is not all. 

It is true of the modern world 
that there is a distinct trend to 
materialism and an increasing 
worship of gain. If this trend is 
to be encouraged, ill betides the 
future. One shudders at the idea 
of a ceaseless and selfish struggle 
for existence, for riches. 

It is necessary to oppose to this 
the idea of cooperative endeavour. 
This is not to give up hope of 
natural gain, but to change the 
direction and purpose of effort, 
whether mental, muscular, or 
mechanical.- , , 

. An : enlightened self-interest 
teaches us that' a battle means 
loss of effort. It is entirely 
Apposed to the scientific spirit 
to conceive society as a welter of 
self-seeking individuals, armed by. 
'.“ education ” wi.tlv weapons to 
be used individually. If we could 
withdraw, from our ...globe,' and 
view its proceedings from far 
away, we should'perceive a vast 
amount of wasted effort, of no 
more use. in the . production., of 
wealth than to dig holes and fill 
them up' again. ' ' 

Of course, the individual should 
be fitted to face difficulty and to 
use modern science;, but no less 
lie should be shown that man is a 
social unit who can only find 
happiness in adapting his facul¬ 
ties to cooperative service. A 
man is not merely an individual ; 
he is a member of a team, a club, 
a nation, a civilisation. 

The truth about scientific pro¬ 
duction is that with cooperative 
effort the bitterness of industrial 
struggle becomes unnecessary. 
Science has taught us to cease 
battling with each other and so 
find time for real work. 

And let us add that cooperative 
endeavour is so time-saving that 
the future holds out to us the 
happy prospect of increased 
leisure in which to seek know¬ 
ledge and culture. So the wheel 
comes full circle, enlightened 
self-interest ridding us of carking 
care and restoring to the in¬ 
dividual the full enjoyment of a 
life worth living. 

Beyond lies the goal of universal 
concord. We have to seek co¬ 
operation both at home and 
abroad. Happy domestic ex¬ 
changes can be matched by happy 
international exchanges. There 
need not be, there must not be, 
any battle of life in the coming 
modern world. 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London . 

above tho hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



John Bull’s Trade Goes 
Marching On 

A t the Board of Trade they measure 
British output in the chief trades 
that matter, and the results seem 
increasingly cheerful. 

The figures for the last quarter of 
I 935 mean that we were then pro¬ 
ducing at the rate of one-fifth more 
than in 1930. 

That is a very big advance. 

<& 

March 



The Hares and the Fiddler—by . J. R. Monsell 

• ® ... .... ; . 

One Hundred Years Ago 

... A CN reader down in Somerset lias been, 
looking at a letter written by his mother a 
hundred years ago, and in it is this story. 
’J’oday I saw a curious sight, a cat 
in a box carefully nursing four 
goslings and her own kitten. She 
allowed the little creatures to pluck 
her hair and whiskers and licked and 
caressed them just like her own kit, 
© 

Good and Faithful Servant 

Jn Windsor Great Park a white pony 
may often be seen trotting along¬ 
side a horse ridden by a groom. But' 
no one will ever ride the pony again, 
for he is Jock, the favourite pony of 
King George, who rode him a few 
days before he passed away. 

Many a time and oft he was seen 
contentedly bearing his royal master 
along the leafy ways of Sandringham, 
or on the turf beneath the oaks of 
the Great Park at Windsor. 

To those who knew them both the 
sight of this loyal servant must be a 
pathetic recollection, but to all who 
cherish King George’s memory it must, 
be a happy thought that Jock is to be 
a royal pensioner till he also passes on. 
© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

To a Good King 

Never was monarch better feared 
. and loved 

Than is your majesty; there’s not, I 
think, a subject 

That sits in heart-grief and uneasiness 
Under the sweet shade of your govern¬ 
ment. Henry the Fifth 


The Spoilers 

Qan it possibly be that a certain 
number of. human beings are 
born with the impulse to destroy ? 

The other day a man who was 
convicted of rick-firing declared that 
he had had such an impulse all his life. 
We may observe how frequently trees, 
buildings, even fine monuments, are 
wantonly spoiled.* Even a bird’s nest, 
one of the most appealing of natural 
things, is not safe from some hands. 

We can only think that the cure 
for the spirit of destruction is to learn 
the joy of creating. 

« . ■ 

Tip-Cat 

'J’he landed proprietor thinks 
he is too heavily taxed. 
Says he has grounds for 
complaint. 

- s 

A JAK for everything is a good domestic 
rule, declares a mother. But she 
wouldn’t like family jars. . 

■ ; ; . .. G ... - 

. A dining-room needs a good light for 
carving. We prefer a knife. . 

. 0 ' V,~ // : ; 

A rising young artist. always draws 
horses. Arid they draw'carts. 

'J'iie question of a ; girl's hair, usually 
interests her. But she can always 
wave the question. , 

V ... ; .' □ , • .... ■:, 

A film actor with freckles is wanted. 

Producers hope to spot a new star. 

... ■■"'"■■■ B . j 

Several articles are being written on 
the. new dance' steps. Most people 
skip them. 

\y°OD is being used again for building 
houses. It has always been used 
for boarding houses. 



Peter Puck 

41P 

Wants To 

Know 

III 

If round sums 

1 f » I ,h ’ 

make a square 


deal 





Deal is used for making furniture, A 
good deal. 

Q 

A man has built his children a revolving 
shelter. They take turns to use it. 

Why do university students 
dress untidily ? They 
don’t study appearances. 

© 

The Broadcaster, 

C N Calling the World 
Queen Mary has received 25,000 
^ letters of sympathy. 

J\Jeakly 100 playing-fields benefit from 
the first grant of the Jubilee Trust. 
JvJinetv acres of Box Hill have been 
saved from the destroyer. 

JUST AN IDEA 
There is infinite happiness in this 
world if we make up our mind to look 
for it in the right places. 


Never Too Late To Mend 

’Too late, I thought, to mend 
my life 

Or build my soul anew, 

Too many are the years behind, 
The years ahead too few. 

Around me and my wintry 
thoughts 

There' lay a wintry scene, 

A bare and sodden garden pricked 
With little points of green. 

O peeping bulbs, Earth’s New 
Year thoughts, 

Though Earth is old,.so old, 

Yet she can change the withered 
past 

To flame of crocus gold. 

i 

And if the ancient Earth can 
change 

Then I can change as well. 

.The world shall see a new life rise 
.Where all my dead dreams fell. ; 

Country Girl ; 

. © . . / .' 

Old Francis 

By the Look-About Lady 

YY 7 e gave old, Francis, a dressing- 
■ gown to keep him warm this 
.winter he is a great friend of ours, 
'who before 1 he . got so rheumaticy 
1 would give us a-hand with our spring 
.'house-painting. ' \ '• ,y : : .1 ‘ 

; Tlie venerable-looking villager ac- 
.‘cepted the gift (given nervously, as 
Francis is, proud) .with dignity. 

: After a week he appeared,; beaming, 

’ carrying Two 'small shrubs with shin¬ 
ing .brown leaves.in his hands. , “ A 
couple' of' berberis plants for your 
;bank,” ;'he. said; '.“theyh^row well 
’hereabouts.’’. 

• ; In went the berberis bushes,- dearly 
prized. After a contented scrutiny off 
went gardener and Francis in different 
directions, and once more the happy 
game of Give-and-Take had been 
played. * ■ 

Abraham Lincoln Said 

YV/iien you have an elephant on 
■ hand, and he wants to run 
away, better let him run. 

It is best not to swap horses in the 
middle of a stream. 

When you can’t remove an obstacle 
plough round it! 

God bless my mother ! All I am or 
hope to be I owe to her. 

I do not think much of a/man 
who is not wiser today than he was 
yesterday. 

Right makes might. 

I have one vote, and I shall always 
cast it against' wrong as long as I live. 

Gold is good in its place, but brave 
men are betterl 

God must like common people, or 
He would not have made so many 
of them. 

You can fool all the people some of 
the time and some of the people all 
of the time, but you cannot fool all 
the people all the time. 

© ' 

The highest reward for man’s toil 
is not what he gets for it, but what he 
becomes by it. John Ruskin 
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ONE IN A MILLION 

The Chrysanthemum 
and Mrs Hawkins 

STORIES OF SOME STRANGE 
ANTIPATHIES 

To millions of people chrysanthemum 
blooms bring a sense of beauty and a 
delicate refreshing smell. 

To one in a million it seems that they 
can bring a most unpleasant condition 
of the skin by their touch. Mrs Lydia 
Hawkins of Brighton'was admitted to 
the County Hospital with a dangerous 
peeling of the skin for which there was 
no accounting except that she had 
buried her face in a bunch of the flowers- 
Confirmation that this. was the cause 
was obtained by placing a petal on her 
arm. It left its pattern there. 

Many plants besides nettles have 
leaves which produce unpleasant effects 
on the skin, but who would have thought 
to find danger in chrysanthemums ? 
Pollens Producing Hay Fever 

The nearest resemblance to such a 
danger is in the pollens producing hay 
fever, but many are afflicted by these. 
Mrs Hawkins is one in a million, not one 
of the million. 

Commenting on this case a doctor 
friend tells us of patients who are made 
ill by eating strawberries, oranges, eggs, 
milk, or j honey, . and of one case in 
which violent asthma follows the eating 
of a banana. 

Much attention has been given to 
this subject of late, and to the list of 
. influences from which asthma springs 
have been added the pollen of grass, 
which produces hay fever; feathers, 
whether on a bird or in a bed; and the 
smell of | horses, cows, sheep, pigs, 
rabbits, goats, and other animals. 

Each person affected by these in¬ 
fluences has only one thing to be feared: 
the rest do not affect him. A London 
doctor tells of the astonishing effect on 
his wife of a spider near her. Even in 
the dark she is conscious of its presence, 
and is ill, recovering immediately the 
spider is removed. We remember a lady 
who fainted' at the sight of fish brought 
to her at the breakfast , table. 

Horror of the Domestic Cat 

Lord Wolseley had a horror of frogs 
and toads. Lord..Roberts, a great and 
fearless hunter of the Indian tiger, 
was terrified of domestic cats. The mere 
presence of one in a house, although 
lie might not see it, would make him 
thoroughly ill. The fact was often 
commented on and jokes were made 
about it in his lifetime, but the reality 
exceeded all the stories made up. 

His friend Sir Reginald Hart, V C, 
told the Editor of , the C N that, Lord 
Roberts's medical man on two occasions 
at Kabul found him sobbing and weep¬ 
ing, and each time it was discovered 
that there was a cat in the vicinity. 

Who would believe it if the facts 
were not known : Lord Wolseley run¬ 
ning home with fear because a snake 
had shown its head in a swimming 
pool and Lord Roberts in tears because 
cats were affecting his delicate senses 1 

His Majesty Baby 

A picture known to the last generation 
shows a stern policeman holding up a 
great line of traffic to enable a baby to. 
cross the road. Now another baby, the 
Austin car. of that name, has been 
■holding up Parliament with laughter 
while a pioneer of motoring told a story 
against it. . ' 

In his high-powered car; the gallant 
colonel drives fast when on the open 
road, but, holding that even the legal 
30 miles an hour may be too much in a 
congested area, ho moderates his pace 
accordingly. The result is that some¬ 
times on a rainy day in a town he is 
hooted at by Austin Sevens because lie 
dots not go fast enough for them 1 
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PUTTING ON OUR ARMOUR 

A Threat To None 

GRFAT BRITAIN'S STRENGTH FOR COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


^reat Britain is putting on her 
armour against a sea of troubles. 
On her has been forced the need of 
strengthening her Weapons of defence. 

No nation in the world fears to see 
Great Britain strong. None believes her 
strength will be employed to assail the. 
weak. Nowhere has the news of her 
resolve awakened alarm or protest. 

It has been welcomed, because of the 
confidence that in a world filled with fear 
of war any increase of Great Britain's 
strength will go to weight the scales on 
the side of peace. Her soldiers, ships, 
and planes are at the service of a world 
which seeks peace and ensues it. 

They are on the side of collective 
security, which means that they are 
lined up with all nations, small and 
great, who have goodwill toward peace 
and will strive to prevent war. They 
cannot prevent it if Great Britain, their 
ally in this sacred cause, has no strong 
arm to raise in help. Even the League 
is helpless without force behind it. 

Responsibility For World Peace 

Great Britain’s responsibility for the 
peace of the world is heavier than that 
of any other nation. Her people arc 
scattered all over the world, in the 
Dominions of Canada, Australia,- and 
South Africa; in India and in many 
dependencies. None of these is able by 
its own arms to defend itself against 
attack from without. The British Navy 
is their bulwark, their first line of 
defence, and the guardian of tlicir 
livelihood. Its ships are the links which 
bind the world together by the trade 
routes. Its police work includes the 
suppression of slave-trading ships. 

These are the reasons why Great 
Britain has been moved to put on her 
whole armour. Ships and guns and 
planes cannot make peace, but we have 
learned that the absence of them, and 
the willingness to reduce their number, 
has not advanced its cause either. 

The Only Way 

We have done our utmost to disarm, 
and have disarmed to the point of 
danger. We still stand immovably by 
the belief that tlio peace of the world 
can only be ensured by a League of 
Nations willing and resolved to:main¬ 
tain it against any aggressor .who would 
break if. That is the only way. But the 
resolve must have behind it the strong 
arm of a world police to make it’good. 
Great Britain must be ready fo put on 
the policeman’s armlet. ' ' ' *, 

No item in the programme outlined in 
last week’s White Paper and explained 
by the Prime Minister in this week’s 
debate goes beyond the needs that are 
clearly laid down. ' 

Two new battleships are to be begun 
next year. They are expected to be of 
the type of the Nelson and the Rodney, 
both nearing ten years old.' Three other 
battleships are to be brought up-to-date, 
The number of cruisers is to be increased 


from 45 to 70, and five new ones will be 
laid down next year. Destroyers and 
submarines grow old like their superiors, 
and they are to be replaced. The Navy 
has already, three huge craft for carrying 
planes; but these aircraft-carriers call 
fora revision of their design, and anew 
one is to be built. The news most wel¬ 
comed by naval officers is that the Navy 
is to be increased by 6000 men. 

The Army is to have four new batta¬ 
lions of infantry, the men who have the 
hardest work to do ; and the Territorial 
forces, which owed so much to the 
inspiration and loyalty of Lord Haldane, 
and have been rather put aside since 
the war, are to be brought forward 
and onward again. 

The mechanisation of the Army, its 
equipment with motor transport for guns 
and better ■ motors for tanks, has been 
proceeding for' some time, and it is to be 
continued.’' Coast defences are to be 
brought' up-to-date, and the defences 
against hostile - aircraft are to be 
modernised ' throughout the Thames 
Valley and south-east England. 

The Air Force Programme 

The strengthening of the Air Force is 
what most people expected, and the 
Government’s intentions in this direction 
are those inost eagerly scanned. Before 
the new scheme was made public a 
programme of 1500 first-line aircraft for 
home defence had been framed, and to 
this will be added 250 new machines. 
There will be 12 more squadrons for 
defence of those air routes of the Empire 
which must be protected in case of 
hostilities; and the planes of the Fleet 
are to be further strengthened.. 

. Of the strengthening of our arms in 
the air, which will have a combined force 
of 2400 machines, the White Paper 
states that its power will be much 
greater than the mere increase in 
numbers shows. 

New arms cannot be added in a day. 
Manufactories must have the newest and 
best plant, capable of being enlarged 
quickly. Equally or more important is a 
continually replenished supply of skilled 
workers. - 

The judicious selection of places for 
manufacture least exposed to sudden 
attack and where they will bring work 
to the distressed areas will be of double 
advantage to the nation. 

Certain firms which have not hitherto 
supplied munitions are to be encouraged 
Lo lay down special plant capable of 
rapid expansion, and to train their 
workers in its use ; and the Government 
has given an undertaking that profiteer¬ 
ing, shall not accompany these (ex¬ 
pansions. , 

It is this power in reserve which is the 
mainspring of the contribution Great 
Britain has been forced to make to a 
world problem; but every one of us 
prays that it may’ be enough for the 
country to put on its armour, and that 
it may not need to use it in action. 


Plenty of Work For the Unemployed 


I n spite of the appalling amount of un¬ 
employment on Tyneside 2000 homes 
in Jarrow are brighter and more comfort¬ 
able than they have been for ages. 

Jarrow has had the good fortune to 
be adopted by Surrey (its only good 
fortune for years), and we have already 
told how Surrey, under the generous 
leadership of its High Sheriff, Sir John 
Jarvis, has subscribed £38,000 to help 
this stricken area. Because of this 
.encouragement the unemployed men 
have been able to help themselves. Over 
1000 of them have been set to work in 
making waste land good. They have 
painted their houses and papered their 
walls; they have made furniture for 
various social institutions; they'' hid Ve 
turned one bit of waste land into a 


public park and another into, a sports 
ground, where Sir John Jarvis will kick 
off in a day or two in an unemployed 
men’s football final. - 

. The C N takes this opportunity of 
saying once more that this is' the sort of 
work that - should be given the unem¬ 
ployed to work out the money they 
receive from public funds. .They will be 
only too glad to do so, but they must 
have the means. Surrey gave them pots 
of paint, planks of wood, and rolls of 
wallpaper, and they were’ at work in a 
minute;, and so--would they all be if 
other counties would follow -Surrey’s 
example till |thc, Government itself 
wakes up arid proyicles them with , the 
ways and 7 means "of working off their 
pay for doiftg hothing. 
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SET FAIR 

Good Times in India 

POLITICAL BAROMETER, PLEASE 
FOLLOW THE ECONOMIC THERMOMETER 

Budget Day in India was a very 
happy one this year. 

Sir James Grigg, the Finance Member 
of the Government, was able to point 
to a surplus for last year of £1,260,000 
more than he had estimated. 

India, is recovering so rapidly from the 
depression that Sir James was able both 
to reduce income tax and increase the 
grants to rural development and other 
social amenities. Broadcasting is to 
be subsidised, by the Government in 
view of its value in promoting a know¬ 
ledge of hygiene and more up-to-date 
methods of agriculture. 

A big grant is to be made for the 
rebuilding of Quetta. 

Other items in the new Budget were 
the doubling of the weight of letters 
which can be sent for the same stamp 
and the provision of funds to enable the 
new provinces of Sind and Orissa to 
balance their budgets. ; 

The total expenditure, said Sir James 
Grigg, would be about £64,000,000, and 
he hoped that the political barometer 
would point to Set Fair in the same 
way as the economic thermometer did. 


Most Dangerous Man 
On The Road 

Our energetic Minister of Transport 
is arranging for the most exhaustive 
analysis of road accidents ever made. 

It will mean a study of about 200,000 
separate cases. 

We may be sure it will throw some 
light on, the relation of alcohol to road 
casualties, a subject which was raised in 
the House of Commons last week by the 
M P for Eastbourne, who declared that 
the drunken motorist must be sup¬ 
pressed. The severest penalties should 
be imposed on him. Mr Hore-Belisha 
said he agreed with the British Medical 
Association that alcohol even in small 
doses was likely to affect the driver. 

During King George’s reign, said 
Mr Hore-Belisha, the road accidents 
were well over 2,500,000, equal to all 
the killed and wounded in all the forces 
of the United Kingdom in the Great War, 


Lost Torpedoes 

An astonishing revelation emerges 
from the accounts of tlie Air Service. 

It is part of the duty of our naval 
air pilots to experiment with dummy 
torpedoes, which they drop from their 
planes while in flight over the sea. 
Torpedo boats practise in the same way 
with torpedoes when steaming at speed, 
but seem always to recover their missiles 
after they have run their course. 

The Air Force lose so many of the 
torpedoes they discharge in practice 
that the cost of unrecovered, torpedoes 
amounted last year to no less than 
£60,000. It is not surprising that the 
Treasury expresses much concern at 
this and calls upon those responsible to 
exercise the greatest care. 

Know What is Known 

One of the brightest as well as one of 
the most authoritative encyclopedias in 
existence will begin today under the 
editorship of Sir John Hammerton, 

It is the Encyclopedia of Modem 
Knowledge, a remarkable publication 
published in shilling fortnightly parts, 
in which the new knowledge of our time 
is explained by the men who know most 
about it—such men as Dr Jeans, Sir 
William Bragg, Sir Arthur Keith, 
Professor Trevelyan, Sir Flinders Petrie, 
Mr C. E. M. Joad, and others. 

The work is magnificently illustrated’ 
and is assured of a great future. 
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THE SEVEN NATIONS 

CONTENTS AND 
DISCONTENTS 

Two Kinds of Countries and 
the Problem They Create 

A CONFERENCE? 

The pursuit of peace is one with the 
search for conditions of national con¬ 
tentment. Often of late the populous 
nations have been classed as Haves and 
Have-Nots, countries that have oppor¬ 
tunity and countries that lack it. Per¬ 
haps we might translate these terms 
into Contented and Discontented. 

A Japanese statesman Is said to have 
divided nations into these classes : 

1. Those content \yith present con¬ 
ditions because they have plenty of 
territory, these being again divided info 
.those capable of developing their terri¬ 
tories and those not capable of doing so. 

2. Those discontented because, while 
possessing growing populations and 
abundant energy, they are cut off from 
adequate natural resources. 

A Grave Question 

Needless to say, the Japanese states¬ 
man puts Japan in the second class.'" 

Today, with the growth of populations, 
and with so much of the world under 
powerful national flags, the small size of 
our planet makes the question of terri¬ 
tory a grave one. The world lias only 
56 million square miles of land area, and 
much of this consists of the hot and 
cold deserts and of mountain and. rock. 
Probably the useful world of land measures, 
no more than .some 34 million square miles . 

<■ The. United States has over three 
million square miles of splendid territory; 
rich in most of the materials needed by 
man, with magnificent seaboards front¬ 
ing;, the oceans. She is content. ». 

Russia has over eight million square 
miles of land, and much of it is of great 
value; with a considerable range of 
climate and materials. She is content 
with her territory but needs a better 
outlet to the sea. 

Why Japan Wages War 

. France has an empire of five million 
square miles, and, while this total 
includes a good deal of desert and waste, 
she has great opportunity in relation to 
her population. She is content with her 
territory, but fears attack. 

The fourth and greatest of the 
Contents is Britain, with an empire 
covering nearly 14 million square miles. 

We . thus see that four Empires 
(America, Russia, France," arid, Britain) 
cover about 30 million square miles'of 
the 56 inillioris forming the Earth’s land.' 

" Now turn to the three discontented 
populous nations.' • " . . 

The first is Japan, .with a population 
of about 70 millions living in. naturally 
poor volcanic islands with only 148,000 
square miles. She openly declares this 
position - to be intolerable, ‘ arid wages 
war to secure territory, opportunity, 
riiatenals, arid markets. ~ .J ; ; 

. The second is Italy, who also has taken 
up the sword to secure more territory. 

The Voices of Sober Men 

The third is Germany, who has nearly 
as many people living on her 182,000 
square miles as there are white people 
in all the British Empire.'. She lost her 
colonies in the war and they are now held 
for the League, mainly by Britain and 
France. Increasingly she demands their 
return, and indignantly denies that she 
is unfit or unworthy, to possess them. 

All this is a matter too big to be left 
to the play of piecemeal international 
argument, and too vital to be left to the 
havoc of war. 

The voices of sober men increasingly 
call for a world conference to make a 
settlement between Contents and Dis¬ 
contents, and it is hopeful that Mr Eden 
has led us to believe that he is thinking, 
seriously about it all. See World Map 
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HARD TIMES IN ALASKA 1 
Supplies of coal having run 
short owing to an epidemic of 
mumps among the Eskimos of 
Alaska, the natives were forced 
to hunt seals and whales to pro. 
vide blubber as fuel for the 
Invalids.. 


CANADIAN LOBSTER 
Lobster Is a valuable fishery 

In the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada, last year's catch 
•weighing nearly 40 million 
pounds. Large quantities 
are canned for export. 
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The World in Figures 


Hero of the Re 


\ne of the most wonderful books of 
reference is the Statistical Year 
Book of the League of Nations, 

Every school library should have a 
copy, for it gives authentic information 
not to be obtained elsewhere. 

We see how the world’s inhabitants 
approach 2100 millions in number and 
how they are distributed. ' The natural 
opportunities of the nations can be traced 
in their outputs of minerals. 

Coal is all-important. The big coal 
producers are seen to be : America with 
342 million tons, Britain with 210, 
Germany with 138, Russia with 86, 
France with 47 millions, ’y 

Oil plays a great part Tri the world, 
and in a total output of 197 million tons 
America leads with 123 million. 


The chief electricity producers are : 
America 81,000 million units, Canada 
17,500, Russia 16,000, Germany 14,700, 
France 14,700, Italy ir.ooo. America 
has most coal, most oil, and most 
water-power, from each of which she 
derives electrical power. The world 
wastes its iron resources like a prodigal. 
The big iron ore producers are: America 
18 million tons, Russia 14 millions, 
France 30 millions. Our own iron ore 
output is about eight millions, and we 
have to import. Germany also has 
become a small producer since she lost 
the Lorraine mines to France in the war. 

America’s mineral and metallic wealth 
is easily first, a fact which makes her 
trade depression the most remarkable 
economic symptom in the world. 


A poor Belgian miner, Aim6 Richez, has passe 
on from his little cottage a few miles fror 
Mons, after much suffering patiently borne. 

He was a hero of the war who befriended other 
and harmed none. He began by harbouring a ma 
named Scott of the Norfolk Regiment, who had bee 
wounded and left behind in the Retreat from Mon; 
the bitterest adventure the British Army has know 
in our generation. First he was hidden in 
wardrobe. Then Richez and his son dug a hoi 
underneath the floorboards rif the .cottago an 
made an entrance through the wall of a sort c 
barn outside. 

When a German search party entered the hous 
the hole was concealed by a linen basket, whic 
the searchers turned out but fortunately -did nc 
remove. Scott was afterwards got away to Hollanc 
Five Russian soldiers were concealed in the cottagi 
Three escaped by their own efforts, but after tsi 
weeks of concealment Richez and his son shepherdd 
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Showing Events All Over the World 



eat From Mons 


tlie other two all the way to Liege. It was a long 
and most dangerous journey through territory 
occupied by the Germans, It took place in November, 
and-Richez was long in recovering from it. 

Three of the Richez family were arrested at the 
same time as Nurse Cavell, but were released for 
want of evidence. Such good fortune could not 
last, in such dangerous service. In 1917 Richez 
took in an Irishman who had been wounded in 1914 
and for three years had passed unnoticed in un¬ 
occupied territory. 

Both he and Richez were denounced by informers, ; 
and wore sentenced to penal servitude in the fortress; 
of Sedan. There his health broke down, and he was; 
on invalid when the end of the war set him free. 
loBut he never complained. It was enough for him 
that he had done what he could, and that the 
British gave him a medal, 

.'(That was his treasure; but he had a better one, 
the recollection of brave deeds well done. 


Who’s For a Quiet Life ? 


W hoever feels that the world would 
he a pleasanter place if it were less 
noisy should join the Anti-Noise League, 
for it is not fair to leave such things for 
other people to combat when we want 
them stopped ourselves. 

As a start, those who want to know 
what the league is doing might write to 
66 Victoria Street for an assortment of 
its pamphlets. Two lately issued are 
extraordinarily helpful to those who 
suffer from their neighbour’s noises and 
to night workers who are looking for 
a quiet spot to sleep in during the day. 

The first pamphlet tells how to deaden 
sounds carried either by air or by the 
vibration of walls. Radio sets, for 
instance, should ■ never stand near .a 
shared wall, and cupboards for clothes 
built against such party-walls act as 


sound insulators. Cracks can be caulked 
in various ways and a thick carpet under 
the piano will lessen its carrying sound. 

The other pamphlet warns those who 
would sleep in the day to beware of 
rooms looking out on to tramway 
crossings, corners where motors hoot, 
or hills where gears are changed ; talks 
about papier-mach6 bowls for washing 
up and rubber edges on noisy things 
like dustbins.; and compares the rever¬ 
berating empty modern room with the 
room where carpet and curtains help 
to deaden sounds, . .. 

It is all very useful, and when we 
remember the blessed quiet that has 
come over those cities where cars'may. 
not hoot at night, we realise that the 
Anti-Noise .League is doing a great work 
and should be encouraged by all. 


RADIUM COSTS 
YOU LESS 

England’s £600,000 
Worth 

A BOMB WORTH WHILE 

Radium’s value is going up, but 
its'price is going down. 

All over'the world the hospitals and 
the doctors are'asking for it because of 
its value in relieving, human ills, and 
because nothing else is so good. West¬ 
minster Hospital, which possesses what 
is called a radium bomb (an instrument 
containing a fixed amount of radium, the 
output of whose rays can be regulated), is 
. the envy of oth'fcr hospitals, and finds the 
bomb ceaselessly in use. 

The demand for these bombs is in¬ 
creasing/and in some of the newer ones 
as many as five grammes of radium are 
inserted, l'our years ago such a bomb 
would have cost £70,000, but today the 
market price would bo £40,000, for 
radium’s price has fallen to £8000 a 
gramme. 

The price has fallen because, owing to 
the demand, the supply has increased as 
more and more places on the Earth’s 
surface have been -ransacked for it. 
When Madame Curie first, extracted ‘it 
from pitchblende - the supplies came 
from Joachimstal in Bohemia ;' then from 
America, and after that from the Belgian 
Congo.' - - . 7 

Now Canada, which gets it from the 
Great Bear Lake territory near the 
Arctic Circle, has entered the radium 
market," and the quantity of refined 
radium is mounting up. Twelve years 
ago there was only about 700 grammes in 
the whole world,.and only 42'grammes 
in England; now England has nearly 
twice that quantity, and is adding to 
her precious store. We now own 
£660,000 worth of it. 

THE DEAR LITTLE 
CHILDREN OF AUSTRIA 

Schoolchildren in Austria are to bo 
taught how to behave to that strange 
creature the foreign holidaymaker, most 
important of their country’s imports. 

There must be no gaping (the children 
are told) at loud-checked plus-fours or. 
French beards and straw hats, but every 
visitor must be welcomed at sight with 
Gruss Gott (God greet thee). Rowdy 
games and other noises must not bo 
• allowed to disturb the rest of the visitor 
in his hotel or boarding-house, but the 
children must be ready to entertain him 
at every opportunity with their folk 
music and traditional games—and, of 
course, be prepared to yodel to him till 
the cows come home. .... 

What.will certainly charm the hearts 
of the English and make them feel that 
their holiday is a real change is that the 
children' are being taught to answer 
intelligently questions ' concerning dis¬ 
tances, names of places,, whereabouts of 
railway stations, and so on. Of course, 
it will be sad to return to England and 
hear once again the familiar " I’m sorry ; 
I’m a stranger in these parts " ; but 
still, the end of most holidays is sad. 

True Tale of a Tramp 

The wind whistled down the frozen 
road and a homeless man shivered as 
he started on a tramp from Bognor to 
Littlehampton. 

As he plodded on he saw a purse lying 
on the road. He picked it up, and 
trudged back to Bognor and handed it 
in at the police station. 

“ It might belong to somebody who 
could not afford to lose it,” he said, and 
then started again on his monotonous 
tramp, knowing that there waft' no 
welcome waiting for him at the next 
workhouse. 
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.George Washingtons 
| Throw 

A Dollar Across a River 

. AND A SOVEREIGN ACROSS 
THE ATLANTIC 

, Walter Johnson celebrated George 
Washington’s 204th birthday. in 
'America by repeating the President’s 
!feat of making a dollar go a long way. 
i- According to the story Washington 
threw a silver dollar across the Rappa¬ 
hannock River at Fredericksburg in 
.Virginia, where it is nearly 100, yards 
wide. Such a throw would not be 
thought remarkable with a cricket ball, 
but since the President’s day nobody 
seems to have thought of throwing away 
a silver dollar on it I 
i But the other day dozens of officials, 
reporters, and photographers went to 
the river’s muddy banks to see Walter 
i Johnson try it. Mr Johnson, though 
,unlike President George Washington in 
being “ first in peace, first in war, first 
in the hearts of his countrymen,” is first 
[in the estimation of America as a base¬ 
ball pitcher. The feat was child’s play 
to him, and he did it easily. 

Souvenir hunters struggled for the 
coin in the mud. The scene was filmed, 
land no one is a dollar the better or the 
[worse, except the provider of the coin 
and the finder. 

, But George Washington's reputation 
is more firmly established than ever. It 
}ias been recalled that when an English¬ 
man doubted his feat his American 
[Acquaintance said it was nothing to 
What Washington had done in throwing 
a British sovereign across the Atlantic. 

WHAT TO DO WITH 
RUBBISH HEAPS 

A President Finds a Way 

Every land lias its own rubbish 
problem. . ' 

In , North America the. question , is 
what to do with old cars; in Central 
America troublesome rubbish heaps are 
made up of guns from past turmoils. 

In Mexico President Cardenas, re¬ 
membering perhaps the injunction about 
turning swords into ploughshares, ordered 
. some sample ploughs to be made out 
of old rusty cannon. These ploughs 
passed a stiff examination at the begin¬ 
ning of the year, and President Cardenas 
has now ordered 10,000. ploughs of this 
sort, thus giving 300 tons' of old cannon 
a chance to serve the world instead of 
to wreck it. 


When We Are 
Very Cold 


A Court Sits For 
The Last Time 


The Professor Waits And the Village Green is 
For Zero . Ours For Ever 


Workmen s Flats 

Sixty-Four London Acres 

In North London, hard by Finsbury 
Park and Clissold Park, no fewer than 
64 London acres are to be devoted to 
a great scheme of flat-building. • 

The LCC is to sjrencl ^750,000 to 
acquire the site, clear it,; and erect flats. 

The dwellings are, to be let at low 
rents to enable workmen and others with 
small incomes to rent them. 


Polar explorers, Everest climbers, 
and farmers in Saskatchewan, may 
learn from Sir Joseph Barcroft what 
happens to them when they feel cold. 

This famous Cambridge physiologist 
entered an experimental cold chamber in 
an American laboratory and waited 
there while the temperature fell below 
zero. He felt the cold. Then he did 
not feel it. The sensation passed away. 
A beautiful glow spread over his body. 
He seemed to be basking in the cold. 

What happened, according to his 
explanation, was that his nervous system 
had given up the fight which warns the 
body that it is getting too cold, and 
that then the blood (Which is our ideal 
boiler) returned to the skin. It is only 
our skin which feels the cold. 

Sir Joseph's experiment ended when 
this comfortable feeling began, which 
he suspects is just what happens when 
travellers in extreme cold go to sleep 
never to wake again. 

It is all a matter of nerves, which 
play strange pranks in -unusual con¬ 
ditions. For example, the mountain 
climbers find their senses dulled at great 
heights,' so that they cannot calculate, 
and often reason very poorly. They 
have not command, as the saying goes, 
of 'their faculties. This is because the 
air they breathe has not enough oxygen; 
but the effect is that they may forget to 
turn on their oxygen apparatus. 

THE BAT WAKES UP 

The Weather and the Winter 
Sleepers 

Grown-ups have been writing to the 
papers in surprise at the sight of bats 
reeling in the twilight of mild afternoons. 
The explanation is quite simple. 

Bats, like hedgehogs and all our 
British reptiles, like our frogs, toads, 
newts, and many species of our insects, 
pass the greater part of the winter in 
deep sleep. They are not, however, 
like the animals of colder latitudes, 
where there is little change of tempera¬ 
ture between the close of autumn and 
the coming of spring. 

Should the weather turn warm bats 
wake arid leave their hiding places in 
search' of such food as may be avail¬ 
able. Butterflies, ladybirds, gnats, and 
drowsing flies act in the same way. As 
soon as there is a fall of the thermor 
meter back to bed they go. Even the 
squirrel takes his winter nap, weeks at a 
time, but with the first rise of tempera¬ 
ture out he pops, wakeful and alert, to 
seek the nuts and acorns he stored in the 
soil and turf while harvesting was good. 

COINS OF ALFRED’S SON 

Neatly placed in piles for 1000 years 
200 silver coins of King Alfred’s son, 
Edward the Elder, were scattered by a 
blow of a, pick in Shrewsbury the other 
day. Most of them crumbled on ex¬ 
posure to the air, but a few were good 
enough to be sent to the local museum. 


A piece of English history came 
to an end (and a beautiful end) at 
Warehorne, near Ashford, Kent, the 
other day, where an ancient Court Baron 
sat for the last time. 

Courts Baron go back fifteen centuries, 
and were founded so that tenants and 
landowners might pay to the lord of 
the manor the quit rent which made 
them free and quit from all other 
services. • These dues cannot be in¬ 
creased or lessened. The holding which 
was charged a penny a year in ancient 
times must pay the same today, 
although wages have increased from 
6d a week to f-z. 

Parliament has decided that Courts 
Baron are no longer useful, and they 
are being wound up. " All persons 
owing suit and service " were summoned 
to the last sitting of the Warehorne 
Court Baron at the Woolpack Inn on 
February 22, and. there, in ari old low- 
ceilingcd room, the final quit rcrit pay¬ 
ments were made to the steward of 
the manor. But : this was not all. 

The lady of, the manor, Mrs B. M. 
Montgomery,, marked the close of the 
ancient Court by giving the village green 
to the National Playing Fields Associa¬ 
tion. What a splendid celebratiori ! 

Something -ancient has gone from 
Warehorne, but something ancient has 
been secured to it for ever. The village 
green is probably as old as the Court 
Baron, yet it still has a part iirour lives. 

THE OLD FROCK GOAT 

So the World Goes 

Another seam has been rent in the old 
frock coat. It lias gone from its last 
home, Buckingham Palace. 
r King Edward lias ordered, the officials 
of the Royal Household to wear morning 
coats instead. It is no wonder, for it is 
more than likely that the King, who has 
to wear many kinds of official garments, 
has never put on this relic of the Vic¬ 
torian Era. 

Its last upholders. were the doctors. 
In days the older ones among us can 
well remember the doctor was never 
complete without his frock coat and liis 
top-hat. Will the top-liat follow its old 
colleague ? And will the tailed morning 
coat give place to the free and easy 
lounge coat ? 

It may happen so. But before the 
frock ■ coat, which still lingers in. grey 
cloth matched by a grey topper, goes 
altogether a word in its favour may be 
said by one who has worn it. It was 
far more comfortable tlian the tail coat, 
its pockets were easier to find, and it 
imparted some warmth to its wearer. 

In the last years before its decline 
it was always worn by elder statesmen ; 
Lord Salisbury is said to have donned 
one when shooting rabbits. A Cabinet 
Minister would hardly have faced the 
House of Commons in anything else. It 
combined ease with dignity. But, its 
tails were too much for the Age of Speed. 


Sim and Sam, the Tantalising twins Triplets? 
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Watching a New Star 

White Dwarf Blazing 
With Energy 

On Mount Wilson, California, the 
100-inch telescope has captured a new 
star of the rarest kind. 

It is a dense White Dwarf, blazing 
With energy, but with its power packed 
into the smallest space. Other new 
stars which come into the astronomer’s 
ken, and even into ordinary-vision, are 
no more than explosions of a hitherto 
placid sun. They expand into bright 
flaring masses of gas with no more 
substance than a comet’s tail. ’ 

But this new star found by Dr Kuiper 
is of a very different make, five times as 
hot as our Sun, very much heavier, but 
only a third as large as our globe. 
Though so dense it is still a gas, but 
the atoms of the gas are so crowded 
together that the vapour - becomes 
thousands of times heavier than our' 
heaviest me’tals. 

Tremendous Pull of Gravity 

Sir Arthur Eddington has explained 
how this can possibly be. In the White 
Dwarfs the atoms of the gases are not 
only jammed closer together, but in 
the jamming process they are stripped 
of their electrons and are themselves 
compressed. ' 

The White Dwarf hitherto best known 
is the faint companion of giant Sirius. 
But this new Dwarf surpasses it in 
strangeness. It is so dense, that 620 tons 
of it are no bigger than a match-box, . 

From its surface rises an atmosphere 
no more than 12 feet thick, but a tennis 
ball filled with this escaping gas would 
weigh 1000 tons. 

Everything about the star is on this 
massive scale. So tremendous is the 
pull of gravity on the Dwarf that an 
n-stonc man'would there weigh more 
than a quarter of a million tons. He 
could not lift a foot, and though' his 
bones were hardest steel he would 
collapse like a drop of water on a stove. 

No life could exist there. Even a 
large star wandering near would be in 
dire peril, for the unseen force of gravity 
put out from the White Dwarf would 
tear it to pieces. 

Is Peace Safe With the 
Soldier? 

By a German Officer 

Certainly there was less hate in the trenches 
during the war than at home, and the view 
that it is not the soldiers who make the wars 
is now asserted by a retired German officer, 
from whom we take these words. , 

If the General Staff chiefs of the'big 
Powers got together the world would 
be secure against war for a long time. 

The expert knows what he cannot do 
(declared the General)—that is, in this 
case, gain a* military victory quickly, 
certainly, cheaply, and decisively. That 
occurred in 1870 probably’for the last 
time. It may be . repeated in 1970. 
somewhere. But 1936 docs not .offqr 
any opportunity for it because the 
military weapon is only one,of many. 

Soldiers conscious of their, responsi¬ 
bility arid in touch with the people are 
against war, and certainly at the present 
time, when we are still in the shadow of 
the Great War. 

Thus peace is in the best hands when 
it is in the hands of the soldier. . .. 


search for a golden reef 

Search is being made.in New Zealand 
for a gold reef lost twenty years ago 
through earth faults. 

One of the biggest surveys ever under-: 
taken by the Government is to be made 
of 1 a wide area round Reef ton! By 
studying the characteristics common to 
all earth faults it is hoped that. ,clues. 
will be found, disclosing where reefs 
which yielded rich returns begin again. 
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what happened Russia’s Mighty Plans The Green Belt 

ON YOUR BIRTHDAY The Great Race With Still Time To Ring 

If it is Next Week America London With It 


Russian planning for this year is 
gigantic. Here are a few of the outputs 
aimed at: 

Copper, 105,000 tons ; coal, 135 million tons ; 
steel, 16 million tons ; gold, S million ounces ; 
oil, 27 million tons; locomotives, 1900; 
freight cars, 90,000. 

Russia is thus racing with the United 
States for the lead in industry, while 
our own figures, save for coal, look small 
by comparison. The 90,000 freight cars 
for 1936 may be compared with the Sooo 


March 15. Sir Henry Bessemer died in Londcnl898 

16. The Long Parliament dissolved . . 1660 

17. Marcus Aurelius died at Pannonia . . 180 

18. London to Paris telephone first used . 1891 

19. David Livingstone horn at Blantyre . 1813 

20. Sir Isaac Newton died at Kensington . 1727 

21. Robert Southey died at Keswick . . 1843 

A Famous Missionary 
. David Livingstone, the most famous 
of modern missionaries, was a working- 
class Scottish boy, who started at the; 
age of ten to work in a cotton factory, 
and remained a toiling “ hand ” for iq 

years. But all the while he was pro- produced by America last year, 
paring for the career he had fixed his Russian output is definitely planned 
mind on, and when he was accepted as in advance; and the figures mentioned 
a missionary he studied medicine. are not mere flights of fancy. Last year. 

Sent to South Africa by the London for example, Russia produced 1500 
Missionary Society, he worked first in locomotives and 85,000 freight cars. 
Bechuanaland, a 

district now almost , ’. . 

wholly inhabited go. 

byblackChristians. 

In Africa h e 
found that explora¬ 
tion was needed to 
prepare the way for 
missionary labours, 
and that the slave 
trade must be stop¬ 
ped. So his later 
. travels were those 
of an exploring 
missionary, 

Wherever he 
went lie won the ’ 
loyal devotion of 
the natives. On his 
last’j ourhey, he w as 
lost for years, while 
trying to test g 
• whether .certain T| 
iriversbf theintetior || 
fed the Nile or .the . m 
Congo’ rivers ; find j| 

Henry ■ Stanley || 
f oil nd him. ’. He ,|| 
died in Africa' on || 

May 1,1873. ''Borii'e’ Jf 
by his servant's, to §L 
the’ coastj his body w 
lies in Westminster 
Abbey. 





Livingstone, having fallen ill, is carried by his 
faithful followers to the hut where he was to die. 


A RUSTLESS SHIP 

More Stainless Steel 

A fresh advance in stainless steel is 
recorded. 

■ The valuable alloy is. already used in 
many industries, and a Sheffield inventor, 
Air F. F. Gordon, promises a wide 
extension of its employment. 

The new process enables a coating or 
plating of stainless. steel to be applied 
to ordinary steel. Thus protected the 
plated article becomes rustless. The 
coating can be as thin as a thousandth 
of an inch ! 

If the hopes of the inventor are 
fulfilled it will be possible to erect rustless 
bridges and to build rustless ships. 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 

A young and noble Hungarian has 
further ennobled his family name by 
giving an inheritance away. 

His name is Count Joseph Tisza, 
grandson of the Tisza who was Hungary’s 
Prime Minister, and- the' inheritance of 
£56,000 has passed to . the Budapest 
National Theatre,. 

It should be said that the count is only 
18, but his generous act shows the sort of 
young man he is, and our own Sadler's 
Wells and Old Vic may wish we had a 
young nobleman like him. 

Last Month’s Weather 


LONDON 


Sunshine 
Rainfall 
Wet days , 
Dry days . 
Coldest day 
Wannest day 
Wettest day 


75 hrs. 
P 65 ins. 
. . 15 

. . 14 

. 11th 
. 18th 
. 22nd 


RAIN 

Aberdeen . 1'89 ins. 
Chester . 2-24 ins. 
Southampton 2'52 ins. 
Tynemouth 2*52 ins. 
Birmingham 275 ins. 
Gorleston . 2 ; 95 ins. 
Falmouth . 6*33 ins.' 


SPEED THE FIREMAN 

All the Traffic Lights Work 
For Him 

■'Time, tide, and a house on fire wait for 
no man. 

The sooner the fire-engine is oil the 
spot the better for everyone; and no 
one need grumble at the steps to be 
taken to help the. fire-engine to get under . 
way by changing the traffic lights. 

Already near Euston fire station, when 
a fire alarm is sounded and the firemen 
are scrambling on the engine and the 
fire-escapes, the traffic lights turn green 
for them in the street, At the same time 
cross-street traffic is shut off by the fed 
lights, so that till the fire-engine is well 
away there is nothing to impede it. 

Once the fire brigade is clear of the 
station the man on duty remaining there 
releases the switch, and the lights carry 
on again as usual. ' . • 

The system has worked so well that 
similar alarms and switches are at once 
to be installed at busy fire stations in 
the L C C area ; and it is hoped to bring 
them into play all over London. 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N ot March 1911 

The Man Who Came Back. About a 
year and a half ago a man disappeared 
m Yorkshire, and soon, afterwards the 
body of a drowned man was found near 
Castleford, where the missing man lived. 
An inquest was held; the body was 
declared to be that of the lost man, 
whose relatives conducted the funeral. s 

The other day the man walked, into , 
his home as if nothing had happened. 
Who the dead stranger was nobody knows. 


London’s Green Belt has come back 
with the spring. 

The Middlesex County Council have 
made it appear rather more substantial 
than a rainbow, and we hope the Kent 
County Council is moving with Lulling- 
stone Park or the land round about it. 

Seven years ago everyone was talking 
of it. Then like a rainbow it went from 
the skies, and London went on building. 
But nowit is being talked of once again, 
and the Middlesex County Council have 
drawn up a scheme which, by linking 
together open spaces, golf courses, and 
agricultural lands still free from bricks 
and mortar, will draw a green girdle 
from the farthest north-east of the county 
westward to Buckingham. 

We may picture it as open country 
linking green spaces from Epping Forest 
to Ruislip Reservoir. A further , ex¬ 
tension might go down the Colne Valley 
to the .Thames.; But strung, on the 
northern girdle will be emerald beads 
occupying 19,000 acres in all. Some 
smaller open spaces, costing less, will 
bring up the preserved country to 20,000 
acres, a tenth of the 200,000 crowded acres 
of Middlesex’s share of Greater London, 

• Those who take thought for the, health 
and well-being of a town population say 
that there should be’seven acres of open 
space for every 1000 people. Middlesex, 
Which will some day have a population 
of'three millions, will have provided for 
them if it keeps 21,000 acres, open. 

The whole cqst of acquiring them 
would be more than a quarter of ’ a 
million pounds, but the London County 
Council and - borough councils, would 
contribute, ; so' that the cost to the 
county .would .be. abput £150,000. 

The Green Belt would be cheap at,the 
price! • I11 another ’ seven years it will 
be doubled, even if the sphe'e is available. 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

Mid-March may seem early.to expect 
to sec butterflies, but next Tuesday 
Mr Morse will tell listeners how they are 
most likely to observe tortoiseshells," 
brimstones, and peacocks emerging from 
their winter retreats. We shall hear 
something about the useful and harmful 
kinds of butterflies. 

Mr Philip Thornton, who gives .next 
Friday’s travel talk, has had many 
romantic adventures in his search for 
folk music. On Friday listeners will hear 
a few of those he had in Albania, known 
as the Kingdom of the Eagle. Mr 
Thornton will illustrate his talk with 
some folk music, and will play a kind 
of Albanian flute. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2,5 The Cultivation of Flowers: 
by F. W. Costin. 2.30 Music, Course 1- 
Revision : by Ex-nest Read. 

Tuesday, 11.30 East and West: by 
Commander Stephen King-Hall. 2.5 Spring 
Butterflies : by Richard Morse. 2.30 Poetic 
Imagery : by William Stone. 

Wednesday, 2.5 British History—At a 
Manorial Court : by Rlioda Power, 2.30 
The Breath of Life : by R. C. Garry, 
Thursday, 11.30 Industrial Areas of 
Japan: by A. B. Lowndes, 2.5 The New 
Forest as it used to be : by John C. Moore. 

2.30 World History—Rapid Transport Ties 
the World Together : by Eileen Power. 
Friday, 2.5 Albania: by Philip Thornton, 

2.30 Music, Course 2 ; Oichesti-al Concert 
by the BBC Symphony Orchestra. 3.35 
The Effects of Music : by Scott Goddard. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 The Empire Overseas— 
Outback : by Dr Alan Greenwood. 
Tuesday, 2.5 Drama—The Producer : by 
William M'Callum Clyde. 

Wednesday, 2.5 Makers . of Scotland:— 
The New Farming : by Henry Hamilton, 

2.30 As National. 

Thursday, 2.5 Thirigs We Cannot Grow 
at Home : by W. G. jOgg. 2.30 A3 National. 
Friday, 2.0 Weekly News Review: by 
J. Spencer Muirhead.: 3.35 As National, 


II 



the League of Ovaltineys, .give - 
every boy and girl a warm in¬ 
vitation to join the League. 


.Thousands of children have 
already joined, and are very 
gjad they did. They are' 

having great fun with the 

secret high-signs, signals, and 

a mysterious code. 

All these are explained in 
the official Rulebook of the 
League which you . get as soon 
as you become a member. It 
also tells you how you can. get : 
* the handsome bronze badge 
which Johnnie, Elsie and 

Winnie aie wearing. 

HOW YOU CAN 
BECOME AN 
OVALTINEY 

All you have to do is to fill in your name, 
age and address in the portion below and 
post it in an open envelope (Id. stamp)/ 
to the Chief Ovaltiney. 



POST THIS TO-DAY! 


To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

The 4 Ovaltine * Factory, 

King’s Langley, Herts. 

I’wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the. 
official Rulebook of the League. 


Name . 

•••••••.••••. Age 

Address>->>> . 


■Chi'drerCsiiewsDaptr, ( Write j n BLOCK letters) 
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LIST OF 1 
COURSES 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

ARCHAEOLOGY 

ARCHITECTURE 
Ancient and Modern 

ASTRONOMY 

BIOLOGY 

General Biology 
Anatomy 
Physiology 
Medicine ' , 

, Botany 
Zoology 

CHEMISTRY 

ECONOMICS 

ENGINEERING and 
CONSTRUCTION 

THE FINE ARTS 
Painting 
Sculpture 

Music l 

GEOGRAPHY 

GEOLOGY ! 

HISTORY j 

Revaluations 

LANGUAGE 

LITERATURE 

DRAMA 

MATHEMATICS < . f 

PHILOSOPHY 

PHYSICS 

POLITICS anti 
.GOVERNMENT. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

SEXOLOGY 

RELIGION 

SCIENCE 

History 

SOCIAL LIFE ' 
Ancient, Medieval, 
Modern. - 


Which 








The Greatest 
Educational Work 
of Modern Times 


i 


Edited by Sir John Hammerton 

FOR READING AND STUDY 

The ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE is youth's 
guide to success and quickest road to learning, the student’s 
most thorough and practical means of keeping in tune with the 
last word in living thought in all .those subjects necessary to 
intellectual development and progress. 

This new work is the most valuable introduction to home- 
study aud recreational reading published for many years. Its 
value is incalculable ; it has cost a fortune to produce yet it 
can be purchased by the ordinary reader for less than id, a day. 

Probably no equally brief period of the world’s history has seen 
so great an advance in every field of knowledge as that which 
has marked the last 20 years. 

The ENCYCLOPEDIA .OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE covers 
fully every development during that vital period and brings up 
to date the accumulated knowledge of centuries in a complete 
range of carefully planned courses on a wide series of subjects, 
from Anthropology and Physical Science to Engineering and 
the Fine Arts. The complete list of courses embraces every¬ 
thing that can be studied profitably at home by those in search 
of worth-while reading and educational advancement. 

The ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE is 
authoritative in every way, and its contributors include only 
writers of proved ability and standing. 


Fortnightly Parts 

ONI 

SHILLING: 


The illustrating of the work has 
been carried out with the greatest 
care and regardless of expense, 
the illustrations ranging from 
.reproductions of modern art 
and engineering to historic and v 
scientific documents and 
.the ..latest j triumphs 
of photography. x' 


• 170 FAMOUS''. 

• CONTRIBUTORS 

J Including 

■ SIR FLINDERS PETRIE, 

0 D.C.L., Litt.D., LL.D. 

5 SIR JAMES JEANS, 

a M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 

• JULIAN HUXLEY, 

,J M.A. 

a 0. D. H. COLE 

• J. M. KEYNES, 

• M.A., C.B., F.B.A. 

J C. R. W. NEVINSON, 

, R.B.A., R.O.I., N.E.A.C. 

I SIR PERCY SYKES, 

I K.C.I.E., C.B. 

! GEORCE MACAULAY 
! TREVELYAN, 

8 O.M., Litt.D.,'F.B.A. 

! L. P. JACKS, 

g D.Litt. 

• W. R. INGE, S 

I D.D., K.C.V.O. » 

! SIR WILLIAM BRAGG, | 

, F.R.S. I 

> H. A. L. FISHER, ! 

• LL.D., F.R.S. » 

J SIR ARTHUR KEITH, I 

t F.R.S., LL.D.* • 

\ J. W. N. SULLIVAN jj 

9 R. R. MARETT, » 

1 F.B.A., D.Sc., LL.D. * 

! RAMSAY MUIR, *! 

J Litt.D. I 

a SIR C. ELLIOT-SMITH, » 

a Litt.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. • J 

• SIR LEONARD WOOLLEY ■ 
g SIR JOHN MARRIOTT | 

*« EDWYN BEVAN, s 

• D.Litt. . 8 

A JOHN GARSTANG, ! 

M.A., D.Sc., Hon.LL.D. ■ 

fStS, J. B. S. HALDANE, 8 

wmMu.,. f.r.s. j 
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SPEED BOAT: C/w- GAME OF SKIT- DOLL: in bide vel- TABLE TENNIS WATCH 

linkable, fitted TLES t Here's a fine vet,'trimmed with SET: Inbox. Net,, plated, 

with clock-work indoor game. All white-wool ) plush. two posts, two bats Maxim 

artve. Length the family dm join Height about I8V and balls. 80 levcr.'Ri 

102 coupons and in, 00 Coupons .and 117 coupons and coupons and Free 

Free Voucher, Free Voucher, Free Voucher . Voucher, - •i 


I Free Voucher. - I Voucher, v ; 


WATCH: Nickel- 
plated, Crown 
Maxim " Keyless 
lever ^Reliable. 165 
couponh and Free 
VoucherT.S 


GRIMM’S , FAIRY 

TALES i 334 pages 
of fairy tales. 
Coloured. Illustra- - 
tions, 102 coupons 
and Free Voucher,. 


if send a postcard (postage Id.). to Dept. EICI4, Rowntroo & Co. Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York, for 
special list of boys’ and girls' gifts, with FREE VOUCHER value 3 coupons. 

REMEMBER THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF OTHER VALUABLE CIFTS. TOO 


ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 

Ask mother to buy you Rowntree’s 
delicious Cocoa. Inside every |-lb. tin 
are 3 Free Gift Coupons. Very quickly 
you 11 have enough to get any gift you 
want. Ask for Rowntree’s Cocoa twice 
a day — it’s good for you. 

READ THIS, MOTHER I 

Rowntree’s Cocoa is now improved 
by a wonderful new pre-digestion 
process. It is made even more 
digestible — helps more in digesting 
other foods and is more bone and 
muscle-building than ordinary cocoa. 
Still only 5Id. per J-lb. tin> with 
3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. 


To tip of the 
^Bear'sTa i/^ 

CorCarolil 
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THE HUNTING DOGS 

The Glories of Cor Caroli, 
Charles’s Heart 

ENGLAND’S OWN STAR 

By the C N Astronomer 

The celestial Hunting Dogs (Canes 
Venatici), a constellation which pos¬ 
sesses a star far grander than either- 
Sirius or Procyon, may now be seen 
in the south-east of an evening. 

The star referred to,'Alpha Canum 
Venaticorum, more generally known as 
Cor Caroli, is the first bright star south 
of the Handle of the Plough, otherwise 
the Bear's Tail, which is now high up 
to the east of overhead about 9 o’clock. 
Cor Caroli, with the smaller stars in the 
vicinity, may be readily identified by 
means of the accompanyfhg star-map, 
which should be 
kept for reference 
on account of the 
M.3 in the comer. 

The two Dogs 
are-represented as 
held in leash by 
Bootes, the Herds - 
man or Bear- 
Hunter, whose 
chief star is 
Arcturus. The 
most northerly 
Dog, A s t e r i o n, 
contains only faint 
stars; the other, 

Chara, is adorned 
with Cor Caroli and 
the fourth-magni- xho chiel stars ot 
tude Beta. Canes Venatici 

The constellation dates from the 17th 
century, about 1690, and was named by 
Hevelius to carry out the idea of Bootes 
chasing the Great Bear (Ursa Major). 
Before that time this third-magnitude 
star had become a kind of one-star 
constellation and was known as Cor 
Caroli, or Charles’s Heart, the Charles in 
question being King Charles of England, 
but which Charles is not quite clear. 

One story is that Sjr Charles Scar¬ 
borough said it shone with peculiar 
brightness when Charles the Second 
returned to England. On the other 
hand it came to be regarded as 
symbolising the Heart of the martyred 
Charles the First, and though the 
Astronomer-Royal Halley in 1725 
officially installed this star to the 
memory of Charles’s Heart, there is 
still some doubt. 

In view, however. Of the fact that 
Charles the Second founded Greenwich 
Observatory it would seem that it was his 
Heart which Halley intended, In any 
case we see that this star is particularly 
associated with England, and as Cor 
Caroli it is now known all the world 
over, rather than by its astronomical 
name of Alpha Canum Venaticorum. 

Two Superb Suns 

Cor Caroli *may be seen in a compara¬ 
tively small telescope to be composed 
of two superb suns, the larger one a 
giant and:golden sun, the other of y? 
magnitude and lilac in tint. Bpth 
appear to be "travelling in the same 
direction and at the same speed toward 
the west-north-west. Though studied 
for nearly a century no evidence has 
been found, so far, of the smaller sun 
travelling round the larger one. 

As they are at a distance some. 
13,734, 000 times farther than our Sun, 
we can realise that Cor Caroli could not 
have brightened up in honour of Charles 
the Second’s return, for actually, it 
would have had to brighten up at the 
other’end of the light’s'journey' 217' 
years before. So we must attribute the 
story to atmospheric effect or excess of 
enthusiasm. 

The star Beta is a sun similar to ours 
and at a distance of only 31 light-years. 
Of greater interest is the fainter star 
marked 25, which is composed of two 
small suns at a distance of 57 light-years 
and,taking 120 years to revolve round 
one another. G. F. M. 
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Seeing the Country 

Observation Coaches 
for the G WR 

A window-seat view for all is the 
promise of the GWR to third-class 
passengers on main-line expresses. 

' At the Swindon works 124 corridor 
coaches of a new design are being 
built. Built chiefly of steel, they have 
eight compartments, and. the. entrance 
is by doors at each end instead of to 
each compartment. This arrangement 
allows great observation windows 
practically the whole width of each 
compartment on one side, while on the 
other a wider, glass-panelled, sliding 
door giving access to the corridor also 
allows an uninterrupted view of the 
countryside. ■■ 

The coaches are cheerfully decorated, 
have central heating and electric light, 
and have glass sliding ventilators which 
give fresh air without draughts. 

The Lightning Trains 

One Hundred Miles an Hour 

Light electric trains, travelling at an 
average speed of 100 m p h, and capable 
-of ■ reducing by a third the time now 
employed, on ordinary journeys, will be 
running in Italy this spring. 

These lightning trains (trenilampi) will 
stop only every 200 miles. Passengers 
will be provided'with newspapers, a free 
library, a typing office, and wireless and 
■telephone cabins.' . 

. A shower hath will.be provided free, 
and a scientific device will clear the air 
of the compartments every 10 seconds, 
while temperature can.be regulated 
within wide limits in summer and winter. 
" The first trains will run from Rome 
to Milan, Turin, and Venice. The fares 
will be slightly above first class ‘ in 
ordinary trains. Only 150 passengers 
will be allowed on each train. 

The Flower Express 

One night last week thirty tons of 
outdoor-grown flowers were delivered 
at Covent Garden by the GWR, 

The blooms were chiefly daffodils and 
narcissi, some two millions of them, and 
all were grown in the Scilly Isles or 
the West of England, where the spring 
flower season is now in full swing. 

Picked while still in the bud, the flowers 
are taken to the packing sheds, where 
they are placed in water for some 
hours before being packed for transit. 
At nine in the morning the boat leaves 
St Mary’s in the Scflly Isles for' a 
forty-mile journey to the mainland. At 
Penzance lorries carry the flowers to 
the waiting flower expresses, into which 
they arc loaded with other flowers 
grown in the Land’s End district. 
The vehicles used are of a special venti¬ 
lated type which ensures the circu¬ 
lation of a current of air throughout the 
journey, which is made at express speed, 
but protects the flowers from frost. 

Soon after midnight the market is 
reached, and a few hours later the 
daffodils are brightening our hospitals 
arid our homes.' 

COD 

The railway cash-on-delivery system 
introduced in 1934 fas been a great 
success. 

■ The limit of value of consignments 
which can be dealt with under G O D 
lias been raised from /40 to £100, and 
the fees charged are 2s 6d for a £50 
parcel and 5s for ^100. 

The service covers all traffic except 
live stock, wet fish, and ice, highly 
perishable traffic to or from Continental 
ports, and certain dangerous goods. 



Watch Next Week’s CN 

For a Special Announcement 


Digging It Up To 
Bury It 

What Happens To the 
World’s Cold 

America acquired 228 million pounds 
wortli more gold last year, raising her 
holding to 1227 millions. 

As all the world's gold reserve amounts 
to .2719 millions, America possesses’ 
nearly half of the whole. ' ■ ■ 

The other big holders last year were : 
British Empire 300 ’ millions,; Russia 
102, France 534, Spain' 89, Holland 53, 
Belgium 71. 

The gold output last year reached 
30 million fine ounces against 27 millions 
in 1934. - - . 

South Africa produced about iT 
million ounces/Russia being second with 
half as much. 

The world’s gold is first mined and 
then buried again, for the most part, in 
national bank vaults. This confers 
purchasing power, and stability on the 
paper money in common use throughout 
the world. 

The American Struggle 

Tragedy of the N R A 

If the American Federation of Labour 
is to be believed the unemployed of the 
United States in 1 January numbered 
nearly 13 millions. 

It is attributed by the head of the 
.Labour Federation to the defeat. of 
President Roosevelt’s New Deal. It was 
a point of the New Deal to abolish child 
labour^ but now the children are crowd¬ 
ing into the factories while men are idle. 

The Supreme Court suppressed the 
National Recovery Act last May, and 
since then child labour has increased by 
leaps and bounds. 

PEACE, PEACE 

It is remarkable to see liow many 
communities in London and the country 
have been organising lectures, on peace. 

At Friends House and the Mary Ward 
Settlement Mr Aldous Huxley, Profes¬ 
sor Gilbert Murray, Sir Norman Aiigell, 
and others have given stirring lectures 
to audiences so large that sometimes 
there was scarcely standing room, and 
people had to be sent aw^y. 

In Whitechapel a Week of .Peace and 
Democracy has been held ; arid an 
exhibition - against -War and' Fascism 
arranged in an upstair, room, lectures on 
peace being given each day. One night 
a thousand people visited the exhibition, 

A TELEGRAM FROM THE TRAIN 

Passengers travelling by long-distance 
trains can now, in certain cases, send a 
telegram from the train to anywhere 
in the United Kingdom. 

An arrangement has been made by 
the Post Office with the four main-line 
railways to provide car attendants arid 
ticket collectors on these trains with 
the necessary forms, and to give any 
information desired. - 

Any inland telegram handed to ' the 
railway, servant will be passed by him. 
to' a telegraph office at the next stopping 
station where a proper office exists. 

NOTHING LIKE WOOL ’ 

Yorkshire has recovered from the 
' fright occasioned by the report that' Italy 
had made wool from milk. - > "S- w, 

The artificial substance', submitted to 
the scientists of the wool trade, proves 
a very inferior substitute.. 

Sheep’s wool has scales—nearly 3000 
to. the inch in some cases—and these 
scales make it a close warm substance. 
The artificial wool lias no scales. "It 
cannot make a blanket'or flannels, arid 
when it is washed it stretches out of ;ill 
shape and size. — - 



THEDUKEOFYORKPACKETFREE! 

I The Father of PrlnceHS Elizabeth on a stamp. The ■ 
only ono issued portraying Jlis Royal Highness. ■ 
There is one in this magnificent packet of 44 ■ 


5 3,00 0 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Satisfying, will be supplied this winter to hungry 
Slum Children, .Funds permitting. Remember the 
little ones. 3d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100. 
How many may wo entertain as your ouests? 

R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCX INESON, Supt., 

EAST END MISSION, 

Central Hall,Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney,E.l 
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THE SLEUTH DETECTOR 

A Wireless Story © © By John Mowbray 


What Has Happened Bcioro 

Noel Barling's uncle in Tanganyika has 
worked out a new invention for secret broad¬ 
casting and entrusted the patenting of it to a 
friend. Noel, on a visit to England, is waiting 
with Toby and Meg Merri tt, with whom he is stay¬ 
ing, for the first secret message to come through. 

CHAPTER 3 
After Midnight 

Roby’s radio set, a seven-valve super¬ 


heterodyne (an all-wave model, re¬ 
ceiving stations from the short waves of 
some 13 metres right up to a wavelength of 
2000 metres) was housed in the little den Mr 
Merritt had set aside for his son. 

So here it was that the three assembled 
at ten o’clock the next night, to make a 
start with the Weather and News from 
Regional, then switching on to Budapest 
for a gipsy orchestra, and next to a concert 
from Frankfurt. 

Conditions were poor, there being some 
atmospherics and fading, and soon all three 
found it hard to fix their attention; for 
what did one really care for this everyday 
stuff on. the very verge of the marvel 
ahead I They felt, indeed, like persons 
standing in a crowd outside a locked door, 
which would presently fly open, when they, 
and they only, would be summoned from 
the crowd ■ to witness a wonder concealed 
from all other eyes. . '- 

At last Toby, who could stand it no longer, 
sw'itched off. 

" This suspense 1 ’’ he muttered. , “ It’s 
too much. Why can’t 12 o'clock come I " 

Quietly Noel rejoined, " It will come soon 
enough”;; and "It’s no good counting our 
chickens before they’re hatched," 
reminded him. 

1 “ You dismal Jimmy I " cried-Toby. 
But Noel smiled at her. " You're thinking 
that, the Sleuth Detector mayn’t act," he 
said,, "or that something may have gone 
wrong at Uncle Dick's transmitting station ? 
But as a matter of fact Uncle Dick will be 
too cautious to transmit from his official 
station. The secret is so valuable." 

" Then where is he going’to transmit 
from ? ” 

" He lives on the edge of the buslx three 

miles from Port Florence..You see, lie- 

bought some land cheap there which lie's 
gradually, clearing with the idea of having a 
farm later on. But he won’t need that when 
lie’s made his pile out - of the Barling 
System’!'* T. 

Toby, on edge still,, growled, " What’s 
that to do with his transmission, tonight ? ” 

" Only this,” Noel responded. " He has 
got a short-wave transmitter in his house. 
And that’s where he’ll speak from. Not from 
the broadcasting station.” 

.Meg’s-eyes were fastened on Noel. She 
had never imagined that such a moment 
could have been taken so calmly. She 
ascribed this to his upbringing oversea. The 
colonials, she had heard more than once, 
were cool fishes; self-reliant, accustomed to 
fend for themselves, pursuing their own way. 

On the other hand, Toby could hardly 
contain his excitement. His vivid imagina¬ 
tion burned with the thought that another 
stride in. the progress of a strange science 
was about to be manifested here, in this 
room, -[his ..room, and on his radio set. 
Noticing this, Meg whispered to him to pull 
himself together ; at which very instant a 
shrill, sudden noise split their ears. 

" What’s that ? ’’ lie cried, jumping up. 

" Oh, sit down, Toby. It’s only your silly 
old clock. It’s wheezing and whining as it 
always does before it strikes." Then Meg 
raised her forefinger. “ Listen I " she bade. 
" There you are I ", . * 

The first of the 12 solemn notes struck. 

They counted each one, and as the last 
stroke passed Toby drew his breath'in 
sharply, with, " Now, Noel! " 

But Noel waited a few minutes before he 
rose and switched on the set, then, turning 
the wave-change switch round to the short¬ 
wave position, he started to turn the tuning 
knob with delicate slowness. It was after, 
he had been searching thus for some in¬ 
stants that an extraordinary blur-blur-blub- 
il’r broke out of the loudspeaker. 

Trembling all over, Toby gasped out, 
“ You’ve got it t You’ve got it I " 

“ Yes. That noise can only come from 
Uncle Dick’s transmitter. We have got into 
touch with’ him, So now, now," breathed 
Noel, “ for the Sleuth;" 

He took from the table at his elbow a 
small aluminium, box about the size of a 
cigar box; together .'with a short coil of flex. 
Then, removing the Aerial and Earth wires' 
from Toby’s set, he attached these to the 
corresponding terminals of the Sleuth. But 


he had not finished. " Now look out for 
it I " he said, as he took two Wires and joined: 
•two more terminals of his Sleuth to the A 
and E terminals of Toby’s set, - 

It was done. On the instant Noel had 
joined the second wire the loudspeaker • 
broke into speech—a man’s voice had burst' 
into their midst. 

It turned Toby the colour of paper. It 
transfigured Meg, till her blue'eyes shone 1 
like a flame. It hurled Noel out of his self- 
possession. He quivered. 

"... this is Coeur-de-Lion calling. This 
is Coeur-de-Lion calling. Calling. - Calling 
Rare Syrup. Calling Rare Syrup. Coeur-de- 
Lion calling Rare Syrup." 

“ That’s Uncle Dick all right,” Noel said, 
whispering. " Those are our nicknames for, 
each other. He told me that he’d use them j 
to make sure there could.be no mistake.” ' ! 

“ . Coeur-de-Lion calling Rare Syrup,'. 

Monday, Tue.sday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday, Sunday. Mary had a 
little lamb, its fleece was white as —— 

Meg interjected, “ Whatever is that.; 
rubbish ? " • ■ 

" Hush," , whispered Toby. " They 
generally start off like that to enable the; 
person at'the receiving end to get his set* 
properly tuned in. V -• 

"... the lamb was sure to go. Coeur-de - j 
Lion call ——" . . . 

Tliere the.speecli faded oiit. 

..” Don't -worry,” said Noel, 
been blotted out for a sec. 
through again.’! . . . . . .. 

At once the distant voice returned with 
.guch clarity that they might have supposed 
the speaker to be within hail. 

Meg • ”... I hope you have heard me. Coeur- 
de-Lion calling. Calling Rare Syrup.” 

FI very syllable was measured and carefully 
enunciated. ” Listen most carefully. . There - 


me. He has not lodged my papers at the 

Patent Office. He has not lodged my-—’’ 

Once more the fading stifled the voice. 
They waited in a terrible silence. 

”... I received no cable from that man 
I thought I could trust. There had been 
ample time. So two days ago I telegraphed 
to the. Patent Office and asked if any 
particulars had been filed in my name. They 

reply No, and-” 1 

“ Oh, hang this reception ! ” screamed 
Toby, as again the voice melted. 


is danger. This is desperately urgent- 
Th'e voice had stopped. It seemed ages 
and ages before it got through again. 

"... I will repeat that. Coeur-de-Lion 
repeating. Repeating to Rare Syrup. I 
believed I could trust the man. I say I; 
believed I could trust him. He has betrayed 
me.' He is playing false with me—false with 


CHAPTER 4 
The Great Man 

"Pen seconds of torture went by. Then; 

"... is holding back my papers on 
purpose. I feel sure of that. He intends to 
steal my invention. I have only you left. 
You must stop him; You must get my 
papers from him. You must recover my 
papers from him. At once. You must 
get them. Coeur-de-Lion speaking. Coeur- 
de-Lion calling. Stand by.” 

'" Oh, if you could talk back in answer t ” 
sighed Meg, glancing up from the scribbling 
ppd on her knee. 

The voice was through again. It went on 
to explain that Uncle Dick was. the more 
suspicious of foul play because he had found 
reason to suspect that his correspondence 
was being spied upon. 

Then that maddening fading again. 

“ I never remember conditions so bad 1 ” 
Toby fumed. 

"... you heard‘the name of,the man I 
‘ ■ r ,» i thought I could trust? I will repeat it. 
— - - J Write it down. I am about to repeat it. 

" He’s only His name is Lench. Lench. L for Lucy, 
He'll come E for Edward, N for Nellie, C for Charlie, 
H for Harry . . ." 

It was gone in a throbbing staccato of 
dashes and dots. " Morse,” uttered Noel ; 
and swiftly to Toby, " Toby, that can’t be 
your Lencli, can it ? " lie gasped. , 

" No, of course not. No, of course not. 
It can’t be Sir Pascal." 

" Are there other Lenclies ? 


" Plenty, I dare say. Slili 1 Listen I ” 
" . . .- Lencli. You have that ? Lench. 
Stand by for his Christian name , . ." 

Noel was holding his breath. 

“ . . . Lencli. His Christian name is 
Pascal. Sir Pascal Lencli. Pascal. P for 
Peter, A for Andrew ...” 

And the voice spelled it through. 


Jack© Makes a Fine bother 


Qne day Mr Jaclco got a letter from 
the Monkeyville authorities. 

"A week today,” he read out, " all 
the gates in this road are to be numbered. 
If not it means a fine.” 

"Fine bother,, I suppose?” piped 

Jacko saucily. . 

That evening Mr Jacko brought home 
a large brass figure six; " There ! ” he 
grunted, * stuffing it into a cupboard. 
“ That goes on the gate on Thursday.” 

But when Thursday came Mother' 
Jacko was in bed with a cold, and Father 


At teatime Mrs Scrubbs was angrier 
than ever. "The limes I’ve told folks 
at the door that Mrs Chipmug doesn’t 
live here," she grumbled, 

“ Perhaps she lived here before we 
did," suggested Jacko. J’Coo I There 
goes the bell again,’’, he muttered. 

A telegraph boy held out a wire. 
" For Mrs Chipmug," lie said. 

" Be off 1 " snapped Jacko. " She’s 
not here.” 

" Read the address -yourself, then,” 
retorted the boy. 



He grabbed Jacko’s collar and hauled him to the gate 


forgot about the job till lie was catching 
his train. He told Jacko to nail it up. 

Jacko was late too, so he hammered 
it on quickly and scampered off. 

At dinner-time he found a flustered 
Mrs Scrubbs in charge. 

“ Just look at my muddy kitchen,” 
she complained. " That new grocer’s 
lad brought in a lot Of stuff, it doesn’t 
belong here, either,” she. added. Then 
she served up such .a burnt dinner that 
Jacko envied his father-and-Adolphus 1 
whc> were lunching in the town. 


'It’s 


" You duffer I " Jacko shouted, 
for number nine across the road.” 

The boy promptly grabbed Jacko’s 
collar and hauled him to the garden 
gate. " Now then 1 ” he roared. “ That’s 
number, nine, ain’t it ? ” 

Jacko stared hard. The figure six 
was upside-down ! 

Just then Mrs Scrubbs bustled up. 
" So that’s the cause of all the bother 1 " 
she stormed. .. " Just wait till I tell 
your father about it 1 " 

But when she did—Jacko was missingl 


"... you have that," it continued. " Sir 
Pascal Lench. Seek out the man. You wilt 
find his address in the reference books. 
Go to him and get my papers back from 
him. Demand them. Be sure to recover 
them. This is Coeur-de-Lion speaking. 
Coeur-de-Lion speaking to Rare Syrup. 
Letter . follows. Coeur-de-Lion closing 
down. Good night.” 

; . In an awe-struck silence Noel switched 
off the set and detached the Sleuth. Then 
Meg showed him the scribbling pad on 
which, in her practical fashion, she had taken 
down every word Uncle Dick had got 
through to them, Noel read it with brow 
black as night. - 

" And now I ” lie uttered. 

His voice was almost emotionless. 

But not so Toby’s. lie shouted, " Of 
course that’s all wrong, Noel ! " , ■ : 

And when Noel took no notice, " What's 
wrong ? ” Meg was demanding, j. ' . 

"That, about Sir Pascal," . cried Toby. 
" He’s the last man who wouldn’t play 
straight ! ” 

" The last man," Noel echoed under his 
breath. . 

" You can’t suspect him, Noel. Nobody 
could." ' 

" Nobody, could 1 ” Noel. echoed again, 
in a queer tone, 

" Well, could they 1 Would they I ’’ 
Toby continued. " Sir Pascal is one of 
the biggest men in the wireless world. He’s 
a famous man all the way round. He’s got 
oceans of money. It isn’t likely he’d 
swindle your uncle or anyone 1 " 

" Not for more money, Toby ? ” 

" No 1 The fact is, old man, your uncle 
is pulling your leg." 

''•'"Oh! My uncle was only joking, was 
he ? said' Noel. 

“ He must have been." 

“ You think so ? ” 

Toby’s face worked uncomfortably. 
" Well, I wasn’t meaning to hurt you, old 
fellow," he stammered, “.but I don’t see— 

• how to explain it.” . 

" My uncle was not joking," declared Noel. 
“ Sir Pascal is a rich man, Toby. My 
uncle is not a rich man, He has no friends 
here. Isn’t it sometimes the very last 
people anyone would suspect who do a 
dishonest thing when they see a fine chance? ” 
“ Perhaps, but all the same——" 

" I haven’t said that Sir Pascal is cheating 
my uncle. I’ve only said that my uncle 
was certainly not joking. It’s up to me 
now to find out." 

" Yes, but how ? ” 

" First thing in the morning I’m off to 
Sir Pascal," growled Noel. 

. Late as it was, Meg had already busied 
herself with the raihvay guide. “ There’s 
a train at nine o’.clock in the morning from 
Allerton Bridge," she announced, “ which 
gets you to Epton, the station for The 
Towers——’’ 

” Sir Pascal’s place. Do you know if 
lie’s staying there just now ? " 

“Yes,” said Meg, without looking up. 
" Let’s see ? Do you change ? No, you 
bang about a bit at funny little stations, 
but you're due to reach Epton at ten 
minutes past eleven. Then I don’t think 
it’s very much of a walk to The Towers.” 
“Shall I come with.you ? ” Toby said. 
“ No, I'll go by myself, thanks," Noel 
answered! 

Which he did, after arranging to meet 
them when he got back at the corner near 
the bridge where the new golf links were 
being made. He had wanted to thresh 
this puzzle out fcy himself. It was hard 
to believe that a man in Sir Pascal Lench’s 
position would not play the game. 

Noel fought his suspicions, - and, strangling 
them, he came to the happier conclusion 
that he was only making a mountain out 
of a molehill—as Sir Pascal would soon 
convince him. » 

” For what do I know,” he reflected, 
" of how they go about this sort of thing 
in England ? ” 

So it was in an ’ easier frame of mind 
that he came at last to The Towers and 
asked for Sir Pascal. Rather to his surprise, 
he was conducted to the great man’s presence 
almost as soon as his name had been taken in. 

As the butler noiselessly drew the door 
to behind him he found himself in a very 
long room with three lofty windows, and 
miles away, as it seemed, at the far end, he 
saw a carved writing-table' with a big chair 
behind it, and in the big chair a small 
figure dressed in dark morning clothes, 
with a black tie and a pearl pin, and a 
single eyeglass attached to a glossy silk 
ribbon. This eyeglass had been inspecting 
Noel as he steppeebin. 

But now it was dropped, and Sir Pascal 
Lench rose to his feet. 

" Good morning. You are welcome," 
said he in a thin, grating voice. Noel 
didn’t, take to that voice. - . • 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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|T"VERY tin of Children’s Silver Badge Cocoa is a treasure house 
. in miniature. Not only! do you get a delicious . . . fragrant .’ . . 
sustaining cocoa, but in every tin there is a miniature boat and 
coupons for Free Toys - GIFTS - and HOLIDAY TRAVEL for all. 
Beautifully coloured ships and a harbour to float them in will bring 
joy to the hearts of the kiddies. And for the grown-ups there 
are scores of delightful gifts for Men and Women. Handbags, 
chocolates, send for the full list in the new enlarged edition of the 
Cocoa FREE GIFTS Book. Start collecting these coupons now. 
One coupon with £ lb. Tin — Two with \ lb. Tin—Four with I lb. 
Tinj When you have the number you require post them to Cocoa 
Works, Dallow Road, Luton. It PAYS you to drink and enjoy your 
OWN cocoa. 


COCOA 


ENGLISH. SCOTTISH |nt. 
C.WoS. COCOAS provide 

better gifts for fewer coupons 


CO-OPERATIVE COCOAS INCLUDE. 

CHILDREN’S SILVER BADGE 1 

SILVER BADGE ...... . 

LUTONA MILD 

LUTON A MATURED . 

MALTED MILK WITH EGGS (4 in I) 


S|d. per £ lb. 
Si d. per £ lb. 
5|d. per £ lb. 
5|d. per £ lb. 
7d. per £ lb. 


















































The Children’s Newspaper 
will he delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 1 is a year. See below. 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Correction 

' pus little note appeared in a 
local paper: 

. Last week we referred to Mr J. 
Smith as being a defective in the 
police force. This was, of course, 
a printer’s error, and should have 
read a detective in the police farce. 

Boxes of Oranges ’ 

A greengrocer went to a whole- 
i saler to order a supply of. 
oranges. 

. “ I can let you have ten boxes, 
each box containing sixty oranges, 
for £2,” $aid the wholesaler. 

“ Boxes that size are too big for 
me to handle,” replied the green- 
grocer. “ But if you can let me 
have smaller ones, each holding 
thirty-six oranges, I will buy fifteen 
boxes.” 

Very well, I .will let you have 
them at the same rate as the larger 
ones,” the -wholesaler agreed. 

How much did the greengrocer 

have to pay? Answer next week 

. The Shopkeeper 

A lobster named Archibald 
Thrives • 

Kept a shop on the rocks off 
. St Ives; 

He sold bullseyes and toys 
To his own little boys, 

And caries'to the neighbouring 
. wives. 

This Week in Nature 

_/\T this season the red deer begins 
to drop its antlers, and the 
older stags retire to solitary places. 
The wild species appear only in 
the Scottish Highlands and a few 
districts of England and Ireland, 
and have a coat of reddish-brown 
hue, sometimes tinged with grey. 

Charade 

]\f y first is.' lofty, something to • 
attain. 

My next’s a European capital. ■ 

My third and last is just a number 
• plain. <■■■.' 

And now, as for the whole of me, 

I shall 

Observe—and so complete this 
little rhyme— 

That I’m what squirrels do in 
Winter time. Answer next week 

Ici On Parle Franjais 
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A Picture Puzzle Proverb 







YJJi 
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A well-known proverb, with the words jumbled, is represented by 
• this picture puzzle. Can yoii decipher it ?_ ‘ Answer next week 




le chien le Soulier la fillette 
dog shoe girl 

Une fillette a perdu son soulier. 
Elle le cherche partout. Le void ! 
Son chien s’dtait sauv£ avec. 

/1 little girl has lost her shoe. 
She Searches everywhere. Here it is t 
Her dog had run off with it. 


- A Spring Riddle 

Why did the bulrush rush, poor 
thing, • r ' .... . 

Upon this lovely day in spring ? 

It had no chance of taking root— 
Because it saw the hedges shoot! 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Neptune 
is in the South-East, and Mars 
and Uranus are- 
in the West. In 
the morning 
Jupiter is in 
the South, The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen 
looking South 
at 7.30 a.m. on Monday, March 16. 

A Queer Poem 

TT IS the letter most often used in 
the English language, yet it 
is entirely omitted from this 
curious poem, though each' verse 
contains every other letter of the 
alphabet: 

A jovial swain should not coiriplain 
Of any buxom fair , - 

Who mocks his pain and thinks it 
gain 

To quiz his awkward air. 

Quixotic boys who look for joys 
Quixotic hazards run; 

A lass annoys with trivial toys, 
Opposing man for fun. 

A jovial swain may rack his brain 
And tax his fancy’s might; 

To quiz is vain, for tis most plain 
That what I say is right. 

Why, Indeed ? 

gMALL Boy : Dad, can you tell 
me why goods sent in a ship 
are called a cargo and yet goods 
sent by car are known as a ship¬ 
ment ? 


Find the Towns ’ " : 
Tf you look carefully, reading 
across or down, you should be 

N B. E R W I C K 

... IT?TT? d d 
T1TIII y IT - 
~6~TTir f¥?_r 
irir~N~irxirx b • 
.. ¥'vq’¥XrTY. 

able'to find the names of fifteen 
towns' or cities-in. England and 
Scotland. . , , Answer next week 

Keeping. Pace 

J)aphne was writing a letter toiler 
. brother who was' at boarding- 
school. 

“You must write faster than 
that,” said Mother, as she re¬ 
minded Daphne that bedtime was 
approaching. - ■ • • 

“ Well, Mummie, you know how 
slowly John reads.” 

- ■ Good tor Naughts 




The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations are indicated m by asterisks among the clues below. Answer next week 
Reading Across. 11 A home on wheels. 6. Freedom. 11. Man-like 
animal. IS. Part of verb to be. 14. A sheep. 15. A hart. 17. To imprint. 
19. Prison. 20. Overbearing. 24. Twofold. 25. Pleasant.. 27. To deliberate. 
30. A kind of parchment for writing on. 33. To submit to authority. 

34. An armistice. 37. The act of selling, 38. A fixed seat in. a church. 39. 
Concurs. 40. A wild animal’s lair. ’ - 


it Y 77 An 




I \2i 


223 V/YA24 


W i l 28 


229 V//A30 


\3I 32 


A 34 |*5 | W 


Reading Down. 1. Money. 2. Appropriate. 3. To peruse a book. 
4. Virginia.* 5. Pertaining to one’s birth, 6. A citrous fruit. 7. To become. 
8 . Actual. 9. A pair. 10. To shriek. 13. A rodent. 18. Dizzy. . 17. Begins. 
18. Shrub used for garden hedges. 19. Scottish Highlanders. 21. Long stick 
used in billiards. 22. Frozen water. 23. A kind of gown. 20. Control. 
27. To dart. 28. Fresh. 29. Proper. 31. Boy. 32, Grown-up boys. 35. 
-Royal Society.* 36. Best for girls and boys.* 


^ll you worthless little Naughts 
(said Mr One), now run away! 
Said they. We think, on second, 
thoughts. 

You will ask us all to stay: 

Alone, we are worthless, it is true, 
But six of us make a million of you. 

A Lake Mystery 

Lake Wakatipu in New Zealand 
heaves like the beating of a 
heart witli perfect regularity. The 
rise and fall of the water is about 
three inches every five minutes, 
and no satisfactory explanation of. 
the phenomenon has ever been 
found. 

- This beautiful lake in South 
Island is shaped like the letter S, 
and is j 52 miles long and three 
miles wide. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Beheaded Word. Wheat, heat, eat, at. 
Transposition. Ink, kin. 
Dropped Letter Rhyme 
Jack and Jill went up the hill ' 

To fetch a pail of water ;. 

Jack fell down and broke his crown 
And Jill came tumbling after. 

Hidden Tableware Word-S(luare 
Teapot, tureen, cub, S L E D 

saucer, plate, dish, LINE 

knife, fork, spoon, ENDS 

glass. DESK 


. Arthur Mee’s Children’s En- 
* cyclopedia will be delivered 
i anywhere by the Educational 

Book Co., Tallis Streej:, E.C.4. , 

- * ' • "• •? ’ V ' 1 


Talcs Boforo Doettlmo 1 

/ Robin Rabbit 

M ummy looked up from the 
letter she was reading 
and said, " Uncle Harry is 
coming to see you—and the 
rabbits—this afternoon.” 

“ Hurray, hurray! ” shouted 
Tim and Maurice and Cecil. 
But Robin, the youngest, said, 
“ Oh, I wish I had a rabbit 1 ” 
The boys simply loved Uncle 
Harry’s visits, because he 
always inspected their rabbits 
and gave a prize of half-a- 
crown to the one he thought 
was looked after the best. 

Robin longed to have a 
rabbit too, but' Mummy said 
he really was 'too small to feed 
and Took after it .properly. 
She promised he should have 

one when he was older. . 

I think Mabel-will get the 
prize,” said.Maurice.' “ She’s 
got a jnucli smoother/ coat 
than Nelson or.Gyp.” , 

" I think Nelson will ■ get 
it,” said Tim. 

“ Gyp,” cried Cecil. 

.. As you will guess, Mabel 
was the. name of Maurice’s 
rabbit ; Tim’s- was Nelson 
and Cecil’s Gyp. ; • 

As soon-/as./ breakfast was 
over the three elder, boys 
rushed out to the hutches to 
start, grooming their rabbits. 

. / ‘ Oh;Mummy, ” wailed poor 
Robih, -‘.why can’t I have a 
rabbit and win’ a prize from 
. Uncle Harry ? ” ,■ ■' ' 

“Never mind, darling,” said 
his mother. “ I’ve thought of 
a lovely idea .which will be - a 
great surprise to Uncle Harry 
and the boys. We won’t tell 
them anything about it.". - 
" What is it ? ” cried Robin . 
eagerly. • •.' * • .- : 

. “ You remember the rabbit- 
suit you wore for the fancy- 
dress party last year ?, Well, 
we’ll dress you up in it this 
afternoon and hide you be¬ 
hind the screen. And as soon 
as Uncle has finished looking 
at the boys! rabbits I'll say: 
I've got the best, rabbit of 
all! And then you’ll come 
out and give them a tremen¬ 
dous surprise ! ” 

So in the afternoon, when 
Uncle Harry had looked at 
the boys’ rabbits, he was just 
putting his hand in his pocket 

and beginning, “ Well-” 

when Mummy said, “ Now 
come and look at my rabbit.” 

Out jumped Robin from 
behind the screen in his white 
rabbit-suit with long ears and 
a tail. 

How they all laughed. 

“ Well,” declared Uncle 
Harry, “ I’ve never seen such 
a fine specimen in my life, so, 
as well as the prize I am giving 
to Mabel, I shall give one to 
Robin Rabbit.”. 

Robin leaped about the 
room excitedly clutching a 
new half : crown in his paw; 
and even Nelson and Mabel 
and Gyp looked surprised, for 
they had never seen such a 
big rabbit before. 



secret cipher? -§ 

H 

Mr. Louis Mansfield, who broad- ~ 
casts every week a talk. on codes B 
and ciphers in the “ Young Ideas ” gjj 
programmes, has devised an in- = 
genious symbol cipher for this B 
week’s issue of Popular Wireless.' g 
It looks like a collection of little ^ 
wireless circuits, and it would seem . fl 
impossible that it could contain jg 
the secret instructions of a band ™ 
of smugglers. Yet.it does, and it B 
can be deciphered even by.those j= 
who know nothing about radio. ® 
Mr. Mansfield explains how to jj§ 
tackle it, and there’s a prize for one = 
of the readers who' solve it.' _ 

Another Circuit Spotlight 1| 

. In this, issue, too, the circuit of — 
a famous- make of radio set is B 
revealed and ■ explained. ! g 

Meet Mantovani | 

New facts, about his - band and §§ 
his radio programme ideas are g 
revealed by , the fathous Tipica .= • 
Orchestra leader in an exclusive B 
interview with Alan Hunter. • g 

The All-Wave Two | 

Full details are given for building 5 
an inexpensive set for world-wide §3 
reception. It includes several = 
entirely new features. _ §§ 

Tlie Lady from ‘ Four Trees’. I 

Kenneth Daily introduces you'to ^ 
Miss Elizabeth Scott—Henry Hall’s sfj 
new lady vocalist. 

A FREE Radio Set 

Send a postcard to Popular 
Wireless (in accordance with tlie 
published rules) and you may win 
an “ AXIS ” sot complete with 
coils and valves and fitted with 
the marvellous new ROTALOG dial. 

“ Learning French— 

—THROUGH YOUR RADIO " 
and “ PRACTICAL RADIO AND 
ELECTRICITY ” are two of the 
fine instructional series appearing 
in Popular' Wireless which enable 
you to gain valuable knowledge in 
an interesting and attractive way. 

POPULAR 
, WIRELESS | 

| AND TELEVISION TIMES | 

I 3 " 1 

g v i 

jg On Sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls. J| 
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TicklingThroats 

Quickly I _jl> l.|j 

pleasantly 

relieved with 

DELIGHTFUL TO THE TASTE 
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